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NUMBER FIVE OF A SERIES 
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he petroleum industry began _ its 
triumphant march on August 28, 1859, 
with the first successful attempt to drill 
the earth for oil. On that day, in Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, Colonel E. L. Drake viewed 
the successful results of his tireless effort 
and unshaken belief that oil could be 
brought to the earth’s surface by 
drilling penetration. While pro- 
duction of the Drake well amount- 
ed to only 20 barrels a day, this 
modest beginning was the key- 
stone on which was built the most 
gigantic world industry in modern 
history; for the problem of the 
ages ...a method to find oil deep 
below the surface of the earth... 
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DRAKE WELL—Col. E. L. Drake's “cable-tool” 
drilling rig of 1859 at Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
with which the first successful oil well was 
brought in by drilling operation. 


Significant in the progress of petroleum 
history are the great advances made in the 
drilling industry. Where Colonel Drake 
drilled three feet each day, modern drillers 
accomplish hundreds of times that amount 
of footage in a matter of hours. It was the 
invention of the rock bit by Howard Hughes, 
Sr., in 1909 that revolutionized the 
drilling industry and made possi- 
ble penetration of any sedimentary 
formation and to depths of several 
miles below the earth’s surface! 
HUGHES is proud of its part in 
petroleum’s progress and is equally 
proud of the position HUGHES 
PRODUCTS hold in the field as 
being ‘“‘WORLD STANDARD OF 
THE OIL DRILLING INDUSTRY.”’ 
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Nylon shock shield helps 
avoid blow-outs and delays 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


y sigp TIRES on highway runs usu- 
ally fail before they wear out. 
Internal bruises cause ply separation 
—often blow-outs. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers have worked 
for years to cut down on this waste 
of tire dollars. Now they give truck 
owners a nylon shock shield in every 
large size tire (size 8.25 and up). 

And here’s what one big operator 
says about this new kind of tire. It’s 
Ted V. Rodgers, Jr., Pres. of Rodgers 
Motor Lines, Inc., Scranton, Pa. Mr. 
Rodgers is shown above with Louis 
Pizzo, tire maintenance man. Mr. 


Rodgers says, “Our Flyer units run up 


an average of 3000 miles a week each 
on hauls to the metropolitan New 
York area, up state New York and the 
Philadelphia area. We use B. F.Good- 
rich Highway Express Tires on our 
traction wheels because these tires 
stand up longer under our high speed, 
heavy load, long distance service. Trac- 
tion is superior to that given us in the 
past by ordinary truck tires. We feel 
the nylon shock shields help us avoid 
blow-outs and costly delays.” 

Nylon shock shields absorb the im- 
pacts, protect the rayon cord body. 
Truck owners get a four-way saving: 
(1) Average tire mileage is increased. 
(2) Tires have greater resistance to 


bruising. (3) There’s less danger of 
tread separation. (4) A greater num- 
ber of tires can be recapped. 

The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield is typical of the 
constant improvement being made in 
all types of tires by B. F. Goodrich. Re- 
member, only from B. F.Goodrich can 
you get truck tires built with nylon 
shock shields. This costly development 
costs you nothing extra. The B.F. 


Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
BY 
La] 
B. F. Goodrich 
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END TO EASY PAY RAISEG............ P. 11 
Pulling and hauling for better pay during 
war years has resulted in this: Manual 
workers, particularly soft-coal miners, fare 
much better than in prewar. White-collar 
workers are not so well off. This article 
analyzes “real” pay, now that it looks as 
though the era of easy raises has passed. 


FEW STRIKES AHEAD?.................. P.14 
It’s becoming more difficult to win strikes. 
Taft-Hartley law has put a crimp in the 
plans of union leaders. Record of recent 


strikes shows few gains that couldn't 
have been made by negotiation. 
CRISIS IN PALESTINE........ daca P.16 


Out of the struggle in Palestine may come 
peace—not a peace as proposed by the 
United Nations, but a peace dictated by 
necessity. Jews and Arabs have much to 
gain by co-operation. 


SETBACK FOR FREER TRADE.......... P. 18 
Bogota Conference was a disappointment 
to U.S. diplomats. They got a declaration 
against Communism, but found Latin 
Americans set against removing restric- 
tions on the free movement of trade. 


DECISION TO QUIT KOREA............ P. 19 
Soon the Hermit Kingdom will be on its 
own again. A dangerous situation is like- 
ly to develop. U.S. plans to withdraw 
after elections this year. won't 
recognize elections. Result could. be war. 


Russia 


RACE FOR UNDERSEA OOIL............ P24 
Davy Jones’s locker is being probed for 
petroleum. In the Gulf of Mexico huge 
rigs have been floated offshore and drills 
are now at work. It’s a race for wealth 
that is proceeding despite possibility of 
legal tangles in the future. 


TRUMAN VOTE OUTLOOK............ P. 24 
Waning popularity of the President wor- 
ries Democratic strategists. They believe 


News within the News 








Mr. Truman could be assured of the 
nomination, but can he assure them of 
victory in November? That question may 
force an upheaval at the Convention. 


ATOM‘S LIFESAVING ROLE............ P.i26 
Don’t expect fabulous cures all at once. 
But the atom is pointing. the way to 
longer and healthier living for the United 
States. This article tells how. 


FARMLAND PRICES. .........6..0<00000.. P. 42 
Price for farm lands may be at a peak. 
Values are as high now as they were 
when the crash came after World War I. 
Farmers, however, are in a better position 
to weather deflation than they were then. 


DRIVE ON IDENTICAL PRICING...... 44 
U.S. is trying to force a pte in 
price-making policies of certain indus- 
tries. Any system that results in identi- 
cal prices for the same commodity in any 
one locality is being frowned upon. Su- 
preme Court decision for the cement in- 
dustry is pointing the way. 
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‘“ 947 was one of the best years in the 
| history of the Metropotitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

“The Company’s financial position was 
excellent. More Metropolitan policyholders 
than ever before enjoyed the blessings of life 
insurance. Through investments, the Com- 
pany played a bigger role than in any pre- 
ceding year in helping to keep the wheels of 
industry turning . . . to provide jobs and 
homes. . . and to maintain high standards 
of living. 

“However, the year was not without its 
problems. Insurance costs were higher be- 
cause of lower interest rates, and because 
of the prevalent increase in the cost of goods 
and services.” 

President Leroy A. Lincoln reported these 
facts in his account of the Company’s 1947 


activities in a motion picture entiled “Pages 
From An Open Book.” Here are some other 
important facts about 1947 presented by 
Mr. Lincoln: 

—Payments to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries totalled $671!,000,000—topping all 
records. 

—More than 2,300,000 people bought 
Metropolitan policies during the year. The 
total of Metropolitan policyholders reached 
32,384,000. 

—At the year-end, policyholders owned a 
total of $37,250,000,000 of Metropolitan 
protection—the greatest amount in the Com- 
pany’s history. 

—Metropolitan will pay in 1948 somewhat 
more in dividends to policyholders than in 
1947, although there will be downward ad- 


justments for certain classes of business. 


An Outstanding Year 
in Metropolitan’s History 


you would like to have this booklet, 


Mr. Lincoln also reported that last year 


a committee representing all State Insurance 
Departments completed, as requiréd by law, 
a periodic examination of Metropolitan. In 
their conclusions, the examiners reported: 


“The examination of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company indicates that 
it is in a sound financial condition.” 


“Policy claims are paid promptly, and 
fair and equitable treatment has been 
accorded the policyholders.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report for 1947, 
which is entitled “‘Pages From An Open 
Book,”’ contz:ns much additional informa- 
tion about the Company’s operations. If 
fill in 
and mail the coupon below. A copy will 
be sent to you without charge. 








Policy Reserves Required by Law 
This amount, 


benefits 
Reserved for Future Payment Under 
Supplementary Contracts 
Policy proceeds from death claims, mananed porane m 
and other payments which beneficiaries and policyho 


future years. 
Policyholders’ Dividends Left on Deposit 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


to receive them. 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


together with future premiums and reserve 
interest, is required to assure payment of all future policy 


have left with the Company to be paid out to them in 


Set aside for payment in 1948 to those policyholders eligible 


OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS — DECEMBER 31, 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York State Insurance Department) 


. $7,333,537,964.00 
U. S. Government 
Canadian Government 
Other Bonds 

Provincial and Municipal 
MSG G6 oc ee 
Public Utility ; 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Stocks 


373,634,251.42 
ents, 
Iders 


64,747,219.00 


Farm 
141,215,117.00 is 


Other Property 
Loans on Policies 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities 


All but $1,565, 382. 00 are e Preferred or Gui sranteed. 
First eal Loans on Real Estate 


1947 


« = «& « « « Sree OPRZ 
$3,632,510,803.00 
e 244,410,821.32 
er tee er ee ee ee ee 
s « « SS TReRsazIsS 
$10,214,387.99 
975,681,105.50 
1,150,294,533.15 


105,388,903.00 


964,666,721. 


$ 86,117,937.09 
878.548.784.10 


Ye 


301,733.81 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims th: ut 


34,085,580.50 


Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 
Real Estate (After decrease by adjustment of $25,000,000 


Company. 
Other Policy Obligations 
Including premiums received in advance 
Taxes Accrued 


, ete. 


business of 1947. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans . 
All Other Obligations . ..... 
, TOTAL OBLIGATIONS eet er a 


Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by 
This safety fund is made up of: 
Special Surplus Funds 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus). 


have occurred but have not yet been reported to the 
Including estimated amount ‘of taxes payable i in 1948 on ‘the 


$499,557,356.51 l 


$ 72,281,000.00 
$427,276,356.51 


in the aggregate) 


acquired for investment 


gonial 
33,550,654.32 Properties for Company use 


Acquired in satisfaction of mortage in- 
debtedness (of which $19,098,579.96 


17,704,521.00 
is under contract of sale) 
Cash and Bank Deposits 
21,000,000.00 
29,389 ,937.42 
~ $8,048,865, 244.66 


This fund, 


ee e@© ee 
favorable 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $412,328,264.37 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements of 
law or regulatory authority. In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves Required 
by Law are $7,333,661,993.00, and All Other Obligations are $29,265,908.42. 
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Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MapIson AVENUE, 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
“Pages 


NAME—— 


Housing projects and other real estate 


Premiums, Deferred and in Gene ” Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 4 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATION NS . 


representing about 6 per cent of the 
obligations, serves as a cushion against possible un- 
experience and gives extra assurance that 
all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 


| METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please sond me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders entitled, 
From An Open Book.” 


208,752,510.79 


$ 139,090,580.35 
35,015,955.07 


59,645,975.37 
156,258,124.20 
124,836,913.79 
57,706, 111.28 
x 548,422,601.17 
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“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD. .. a cool drink of water” 


WATER € 


Don’t be satisfied 
with less than a 


TUT 


> 





You're not getting full value for 
your investment unless the water 
cooler you buy offers the advan- 
tages of: 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING 

Sunroe offers exclusives such as 
its triple-purpose Super Cooler: a 
water cooler with generous ice- 
cube and retrigerated storage 
capacity. And the static condenser 
—used now to give greater effi- 
ciency; quieter, more economical 
and dependable operation. 


SPECIALIZATION 

Sunroc specializes in water 
coolers. Each of its 17 modern 
models is tailored to some specific 
business, industrial or institutional 
need, styled to harmonize with 
its environment. 


HIGH VOLUME 

Sheer quality has made Sunroc 
the nation’s biggest independent 
manufacturer of water coolers. Mass 
production efficiency enables Sunroc 
to undersell the industry as much as 
20 percent below competitive models. 


For turther details on the Sunroc 
line.Sunrocsuperiority.and Sunroec 
values. write Dept. USN-5. Sunroc 
Refrigeration Co., Glen Riddle. Pa. 

America’s most complete line 
of water coolers, $199.95 up, 


F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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Challenge. President Truman telling 
friends he regards the Russian situation 
as a challenge . . . saying he can’t run 
away now (that is, retire from office) 
... that he’s got to see the thing through. 


Rearmament. A basic fact: The U. S. 
has just one postwar jet-propelled bomber, 
a pilot model still in the early experi- 
mental stages Air Force Secretary 
W. Stuart Symington earnestly warning 
Congress that, if it doesn’t start the 
building of planes now, the Russians will 
have the atomic bomb before the U. S. 
has an adequate Air Force . Army 
Secretary Kenneth C. Royall cautioning 
that an enemy would not need a big 
Heet to seize Alaska and the Azores as 
bases for attack on the U.S. . Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, 
asserting that a “checkbook plan of 
defense” is not enough President 
Truman reluctantly approving a com- 
promise to combine the draft and uni- 
versal military training. 


Candidates. Stassen lieutenants, grati- 
fied at an influx of campaign contribu- 
tions, recalling that not long ago their 
man was stranded for several hours on 
the West Coast for lack of funds to get 
his private plane into the air . . . Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
frostily rejecting a Stassen bid to talk 
things over .. . Big Jim Farley insisting 
that he is “not a candidate for any 
office” General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s name persisting in the conversa- 
tion and thoughts of wistful Republicans 
and Democrats, too . . . Leon Henderson, 
the New Dealer, predicting that, unless 
the Democrats nominate the General or 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las, “progressive” congressional candi- 
dates will be beaten . . . Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, after a call on President 
Truman, declining to say whether she'll 
support him for re-election. 


Senate slowdown? President Truman 
indignant at Senate reluctance on nomi- 
nations Mr. Truman rejecting any 
compromise on reappointment of mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission 
... Republicans, in power, trying to wait 
out the inauguration of a Republican 
President, before confirming long-term 
nominations . . . Renewal of Trade Agree- 
ments Act also held up, while Mr. Tru- 
man contends it’s vital to success of the 
European Recovery Program. 


Oleo battle. Republican Party and 
farm bloc split wide open, angry debate, 
as House votes to repeal all taxes on oleo- 
margarine . . . Southern, cottonseed Sen- 
ators jubilant . . . Dairy interests, routed 
after years of undisputed control, carry- 


Oo 


ing the battle into the Senate . . . Many 
predictions that the oleo group will win 
there, too. 


Foreign policy. President Truman and 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
surveying the world situation at their 
first meeting in a month . . . The Presi. 
dent and Mr. Marshal] deciding to call 
in congressional leaders in an effort to 
assure bipartisan support for military 
help to the Western European alliance 
. .. Robert A. Lovett, Under Secretary 
of State, explaining the situation to Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg at two meet- 
ings in the Senator’s hotel suite . . . The 
Senator, also, warning Russia, in an un- 
scheduled speech, that the U.S. will not 
“surrender” to Communist conspirators 
within the country. 


Washington medley. “Vandenberg 
tor President” buttons appearing in the 
Senate—worn by page boys . . . W. Aver- 
ell Harriman, new roving agent for the 
Economic Co-operation Administration, 


“sworn in on a Bible borrowed from a 


nearby bookstore, because his agency had 





—Acme 


Paging . . . ‘‘Vandenberg for President’ 


none in stock . . . Paul G. Hoffman, head 
of ECA, declining to speak at the conven- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of th 
United States because he’s not yet ready 
to talk about the European program and 
doesn’t think he should discuss anything 
else... Mr. Truman’s speaking schedule: 
Girard College, Philadelphia, May 20: 
University of California, June 12; Bolivar. 
Mo., July 5, with routine speeches from 
Washington interspersed . . . The Whit 
House returning a minor tariff bill to 
Congress because of a typographical 
error, “handle bolts” spelled “handled 
bolts” . . . Senator Alexander Wiley, 0! 
Wisconsin, accusing his Republican col- 
leagues of spendthrift appropriations . . 
Mr. Truman, natty in double-breasted 
gray suit and dark-red four-in-hand tie. 
showing reporters a bow tie that lights 
up, which he produced from his desk 
drawer. 
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Department store demon ations show how television makes shopping easier—saves time! 


Shopping by Televisisnm—a coming convenience 


You know television as an excit- 
ing source of news and entertain- 
ment. But what about its many 
other uses? 

250,000 people—at a demonstra- 
tion arranged by RCA Victor— 
learned the advantages of a “Shop- 
by-Television” program. Television 
receivers, conveniently located 
throughout a big store, showed cus- 
tomers what was going on in other 
departments ... saved time... made 


shopping simpler. 








88% of these customers said television 
was a major help... 62% said the pro- 
gram had drawn them to the store... 
more than half intended to visit depart- 
ments where televised merchandise 
was sold. Sales of many televised items 
jumped 200% above normal! 

Beyond its value within a store, 
“Shop-by-Television” is already 
reaching across the air waves to 
enter customers’ homes. How con- 
venient it will be to see merchan- 
dise on the screen of your RCA 
Victor television receiver, and then 


be able to do much of your shopping 
by telephone! 

Such types of progressive research 
lead to new uses for radio-electronic 
products and services, and to the qual- 
ity you associate with the names RCA, 
and RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be sure to 
see the radio, television and electronic won- 
ders at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
Street. Free admission. Radio Corporation 
of America, RCA Building, Radio City, 
N.Y. 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 








has us walking 
a tightrope too 


The high cost of living is another 
name for inflation. It hurts us just 
where it hurts you—in the pocket- 
book. For when prices are too high, 
fewer people buy. 


We are doing everything we can 
to keep our prices down and qual- 
ity up. To this end, key men from 
all our companies meet at a round 
table once every month. They study 
the best results of National Dairy 
operations .. . pool brains and ex- 
perience . . . to find new, better 
ways of bringing you top quality 
at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show 
how milk prices compare with food 
prices, from 1939 to 1947: 


106% 
63% 


Increase in cost of food 


Increase in cost of fluid milk 


The high cost of living 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average of 
other foods. Our profit from all of 
our milk divisions averaged less 
than 2 cent per quart of milk sold 
in 1947—far less than the public 
thinks business makes—and much 
less than the average profit in the 
food industry. 


We all take food costs seriously 
these days. And milk—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food—gives you 
more for your money than anything 
else you can eat. We guard the 
quality of milk—and cheese, but- 
ter, ice cream and other products 
made from milk—to keep quality 
high. Then we make these foods 
available at the lowest possible 
prices to the greatest number 
of people. 
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1947 was less than 2%. 
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The pay-off for war scares, tensions, loud official alarms is about to 
start in U.S. It will be short of war, but costly in dollars and dangers. 

As a result of decisions being made, or about to be made..... 

Armament costs, at about an $11,000,000,000 rate now, may nearly double in 
the next 3 to 5 years. They will rise about $4,000,000,000 in the year ahead. 

Air Force will be permitted to order up to $3,000,000,000 of new planes a 
year over a period of 5 years. Many of those will be new jets. 

Armed forces, now 1,384,000, will need to rise to 2,000,000 or above. 

A draft will be needed to get men for the expanded forces. Drafting is 
likely to start after midyear, 1948, on the basis of plans being laid. 

Taxes. very probably will need to be increased if a budget balance is to be 
maintained. Any tax increase is to take form of an excess-profits tax. 

Boom activity probably is to be underwritten for.two years, at least. 

Stalin and his brain trust certainly started something when they decided to 
find out whether they could bluff U.S. They figured that this country would 
back away in an election year, would go isolationist instead of going all the 
way to hold the front in Europe. Nobody ever made a worse guess. 











Now that Russia is temporarily off balance, hesitating: 

Lend-Lease of military equipment may indirectly be revived. 

Lend-Leasing would be out of U.S. surplus tanks, guns, aircraft. 

Lend-Lease equipment could be replaced with new equipment for U.S. On 
hand is equipment for about 20 divisions that can be spared for Europe. 

An alliance, tacit but real, is to go along with any U.S. arms. 

Alliance, a statement of U.S. interest in case of aggression in Europe, plus 
Lend-Lease, will put steel into what now is military mush. Within 12 months or 
so, Western Europe is likely to possess respectable military strength. 

The objective: A restored balance of power in Europe, a balance between 
Russia and the West, as a basis for trying to get stability. Balance now is 
tilted heavily on Russia's side, with only a Russian fear of war with U.S. as a 
brake on her ambition to push even farther west. U.S. aid, U.S. arms can give 
Western Europe itself the strength to match Russia, to protect itself. 











Air Force is to be assured new planes, not World War II planes. 

Orders will be largely for jets, up to 800 or more fighters, bombers. 

Jet-plane development, as a result, will be pushed, encouraged. 

Aircraft industry will get a chance to revive, will be underwritten for at 
least one year and probably for five years, once the new program starts. 

Argument has been over the question of financing development of planes of 
new design for a 70-group Air Force, or whether to take planes out of moth balls 
for use by an expanded Air Force. Air Force wanted to go ahead with big-scale 
development of new planes. White House argued that until Air Force had got the 
bugs out of jet planes it would be a waste of money to build many of them. Jets 
to date have speed, but not range or load-carrying capacity. 








Man-power needs will rise with the expansion of armament plans. A bigger 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Air Force carries with it the prospect of a bigger Army and Navy as well. 
Draft, as a result, is a strong prospect, if Congress means business. 
Drafting will not be accompanied by Universal Military Training. Draft in 

the end very probably will start with 19-year-olds, not 18-year-olds. 

On the basis of the most probable decisions: 

18-year-olds will register but not be taken for UMT or for active duty. 

19-year-olds, where physically fit, face the prospect of 2 years in the 

Army, if their numbers come up. These youths were not combed in wartime, so are 

likely to furnish most draftees now. Even so, individual chances for not being 

drafted are about 5 to 1 among 19-year-olds. 

20-through-25 age group will be eligible for draft, but most will escape 
either as veterans or on other basis for deferment. 

Draft, when it comes, is to be on a straight 2-year basis. 

Doctors, despite warning of draft, seem fairly safe from induction unless 
their education was financed by Army or Navy and was not followed by active duty 
during war. Enough doctors are in that class to meet most needs. 

Dentists are scarce in service, and several hundred may be drafted. 

Alternative to the draft for youths is to be a three-year enlistment in the 
National Guard or organized reserves of Army, Navy, Marines or Coast Guard with 
weekly drill and summer service in camp. 














Costs come high for projects of the kind U.S. is set to undertake. 

Arms costs as scheduled now are to be in a rising trend into 1953. 

Military spending, without Lend-Lease, will be about $14,200,000,000 in the 
year starting July 1; will rise from that level in years to follow. 

Spending by military, thus, will be up about 50 per cent in a year. 





In terms of the Government's financial outlook: 

Income in the year starting July 1 will be about $40,000,000,000. That 
includes a transfer of $3,000,000,000 of surplus from year ending June 30. 

Qutgo in the year starting July 1 will be about $40,000,000,000. 

Budget, even with a shifting of $3,000,000,000 from this year's surplus, is 
to be in a precarious balance on the basis of present spending plans. 

At best, even assuming that Congress finds ways to cut costs here and 
there, the 1949 fiscal-year budget will barely be in balance, if military costs 
are as high as planned. There will be little or nothing for debt reduction. 

So: The issue of tax increase vs. spending cut will revive in 1949. Taxes, 
if increased, will be increased on income of corporations, not individuals. Any 
increase in 1949 would be small and narrow in scope. 


Boom, of course, will go on with expansion of Government spending. 

Armament boom is to add to scarcities in metals, particularly steel and 
aluminum; is to lead to pressure for some plan of formal allocation.. 

Booming business, continued inflation, in its next phase is likely to be 
more stable, less hectic, than in the past; iS probably not to be accompanied by 
Spiraling prices and wage rates. Price rise may be moderate. 

Price trend in food may be slightly downward, or stable, not upward. It 
may be the same in clothing. Automobile prices, however, are rising. So are 
building costs. So are rents. Price rises, though, are moderate. 

Outlook is for two, or even more, years of continued good business. 














To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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An analysis of 289 pension plans in 73 industries—a valuable guide in THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
n setting up a new plan, or bringing an old plan up to date. THESE 9 QUESTIONS 
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s How are these 289 companies solving the Retirement Plan Problem? 
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iny HIS new 105-page book, written age employees—and how companies of 
aiaaeink iin tin: itis ade by pension specialists, gives you comparable size in different industries 
facts and figures showing how 289 meet this same problem. 
29 OTHER INDUSTRIES ANALYZED companies in 73 industries are solving You will find this book a valuable 
— — ea their retirement plan problems .-. and guide in establishing a new pension 
Aircraft Machinery (Heavy) how amendments have improved ex- plan, or in bringing an old plan up to 
Manufacturing Machine Tool an 
Automobile Meat Packing isting plans. date. 
by te —— It provides you witha quick, simple HOW TO GET YOUR COPY 
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Business Optical method of applying the experience of Write on your business letterhead 
Equipment Paper > , ines x 
Chemical Petroleum others to your business. for your copy of 289 Retirement Plans 
o Cer tactustaa oe Facts about each company’s plan are = —it will be mailed to you promptly 
Communications Public Utility given in tabular form for quick read- without cost or obligation. Please ad- 
sctionery Publishing ° . ari - 
eeoicnesy = ing and easy comparison. dress Pension Department, Bankers 
t. ns You can readily see how companies Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
-_ Soe Machinesy in similar industries provide for over- York 15, N. Y. 
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Equipment Soap 
Farm Equipment Steamship 
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Glass Textile ¢ 
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Appliance Products a 
Insurance Tobacco NEW YORK 
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Keep them 
in line... 


with one purchase agreement for all your plants 


Serve all your plants, wherever located—through more than 
2500 Texaco Distributing Plants—in all 48 states. 


You will benefit by centralized purchasing control; 
increased output and reduced costs through highly efficient, 
uniform quality lubricating oils and greases, plus the coop- 
eration and services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


To get these benefits call the nearest of more than 2500 
Texaco Distributing Plants or write to The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


The Texas Company 




























Pownce naman 


Every pin represents one of more than 
2500 Texaco Distributing Plants, each an 
immediate and convenient source of 
supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 
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The nine-year upward spiral 
of wages and prices appears to 
be stopped. Workers’ pay scales 
are being stabilized. 

Wage earners are much better 
off than they were in 1939. But 
white-collar workers are not as 
well off. Bondholders and pen- 


sioners are severely hurt. 


End of the scramble for advan- 
tage finds the coal miners at the 
top of the heap. 


Pay raises are going to come harder 














from now on. This is to be true of 
raises in wage rates and in salaries as 
well. 

Wages, salaries and prices have been 
chasing each other in a spiral upward 
year after year ever since 1939. At this 
time, big employers are making an effort 
to slow or to stop this spiral. In some 
industries, raises are being refused. In 
industries where raises are being given, 
the raises are small. 

End to the long period of free-and-easy 
raises is to reveal what has been happen- 
ing to workers in the last nine years. 

The relative position of different 
groups in the working population, the 
record will show, has undergone some- 
thing like a revolution. 

Wage earners, as a group, are enter- 
ing the period of pay-raise resistance 
much better off than they were when the 
era of yearly raises in pay started nine 
years ago. Those who work with their 
hands have improved their lot relative to 
those who work primarily with their 
brains, or who do clerical work. 

White-collar workers, as a general 
tule, are less well off than they were be- 
fore the war. Salaries for this big group 
often have risen less than the cost of 
living. The wage-earning group is com- 
ing out of the war and initial postwar 
period in a more favorable position than 
the salary group. 

Persons on fixed incomes—bond- 
holders, retired persons on pensions, some 
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Government workers who have not re- 
ceived pay increases—are badly hurt. 
Many persons in this group are little 
more than half as well off as they were 
before the race between prices and in- 
comes began. 

Almost everybody, outside of the fixed- 
income group, is enjoying money income 
higher than in 1939. Dollars in the pay 
check number many more than before 
the war. The cost of living, however, has 
risen 70 per cent, on the basis of official 
calculations, so that the added dollars 
are misleading. Taxes have entered the 
picture, too, for almost all wage and 
salary workers. “Real” income, after 
taxes, offers one basis for measurement of 
well-being. Real income is determined by 
taking weekly pay after taxes and adjust- 
ing it for the rise in cost of living. 

In net effect, for most groups of 
workers, the changes in “real” take-home 
pay, or income, since the war end have 
meant only modest gains or actually have 
brought losses. All the strikes and turmoil 
of the last three years led to a general 
marking up of price tags, both for wages 
and salaries and for goods. Yet the net 
addition to living standards, except for a 
few groups, was not great. 




















—Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 
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END TO EASY RAISES IN PAY: 
WORKERS’ GAINS AND LOSSES 


Costs That Keep Some Poorer Than in ‘39 


The charts on pages 12 and 13 tell 
some of the story. To give a rounded pic- 
ture, the story is supplemented by the 
record of experience of other groups also. 

At the small end of the scale, the 
bondholders and _ other fixed-income 
groups provide a horrible example of 
what inflation can do to those who are 
unable to keep pace with it. 

A bondholder who received an av- 
erage of $40 a week in 1939 now finds 
that his income represents only $22.26 
on the basis of 1939 dollars. His real 
income, in other words, is only 56 per 
cent of what it was nine years ago. 

Retired federal workers getting pen- 
sions also are hard hit. The $23.01 a week 
they received in 1939 had shrunk, by 
January of this year, to only 56 per cent 
as much in real income. Since then, how- 
ever, their pensions have been increased 
and they now get the equivalent of 
$16.70, or 73 per cent of 1939 income. 

Veterans on compensation had an av- 
erage income in 1939 that was approxi- 
mately the same as the pension of the re- 
tired federal workers. Now their income 
has a purchasing power of $18.70 a week, 
in terms of 1939 money—only 81 per cent 
of what it was. 

The various groups receiving pensions, 
retirement pay, and Social Security bene- 
fits find that increases to make up for 
higher living costs come very slowly. 
Bondholders have no recourse to raises. 

Others who have lost ground since 
1939 include some wage earners, along 
with most of the white-collar employes. 

Insurance workers, who received an 
average of $36.32 a week nine years ago, 
have seen their purchasing power drop 
to 82 per cent of the 1939 level. 

Government employes have a real 
weekly income of $30.94 now—86 per 
cent of the $36.16 they received in 1939. 
Next, in order, are the brokerage and 
securities workers, with a real income 90 
per cent of 1939, and employes of elec- 
tric light and power companies, with 94 
per cent. Street-railway and bus employes 
get 97 per cent of what they received in 
1939. 

Schoolteachers, who received $27.64 
a week on the average in 1939, now get 
only the equivalent of $26.41—or 96 per 
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Changes in Weekly ‘Real’ Incomes Since 1939... 


(AFTER FEDERAL TAXES; ADJUSTED 
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cent of their former buying power. Their 
widespread campaigns for better pay 
bore fruit and, by January, 1947, their 
real income was slightly above 1939. But 
further price increases have hurt their 
position somewhat. 

Holding their own are white-collar 
workers in the merchandising field, and 
several groups of wage earners. 

In wholesale trade, the real weekly 
income averages $29.48, or 99 per cent 
of the $29.85 received in 1939. 

In retail trade, real income is $21.10 
a week, only a shade under the $21.17 
received nine years ago. 

Crude-oil workers, who got $34.09 
in 1939, received the equivalent of $34.53 
in 1939 dollars now. 

Automobile workers, on the average, 


99 99 


are getting real income of $33.33 a week 


—1l per cent above the $32.91 they 


received before the war. Workers making — 


other transportation equipment have 
come up 4 per cent. 

Railroad employes, although they 
lost ground between 1939 and 1947, are 
assured a real weekly income averaging 
2 per cent above 1939, on the basis ot 
the pay increase to which three of the 
operating groups are entitled. 

Printing and publishing workers 
have a real income 3 per cent above what 
it was before the war. Their weekly 
earnings now are $33.55, expressed in 
1939 dollars, compared with $32.42 nine 
years ago. 

Moderate gains since 1939 have 
been made by wage earners in many lines. 
But some of these are not as well off as 
they were at the end of the war. 


Cleaners and dyers, for example. 
who received an average of $19.96 in 
1939, had come up by 16 per cent to the 
equivalent of $23.24 when the war ended, 
But now they are down to $21.11, only 6 
per cent above 1939. Similarly, the buy- 
ing power of laundry workers was up 16 
per cent when the war ended, but now 
is only 9 per cent above the prewar level. 

Food-industry workers, with weekly 
income of $26.96, expressed in 1939 dol- 
lars, are 10 per cent better off than the 
were. Their gins were as high as 14 per 
cent in January, 1947. 

Workers making machinery likewise 
have a net gain of 10 per cent in real 
income over 1939. When the war ended, 
their gains were 20 to 22 per cent. 

Makers of rubber products 10 
show a gain of 11 per cent, whereas at 
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xample, the end of the war they were 25 per cent War II. Workers making paper products cite miners, on the average, is $36.68 a 
9.96 in better off than in 1939. are up by 22 per cent; apparel and week—a gain of 43 per cent. 
it to the Iron and steel workers, by the end leather products, 23 per cent; tobacco For workers as a whole, the price- 
r ended of the war, had gained 23 per cent in real products, 26 per cent; and furniture, and-income situation over the last few 
, only 6 income over their 1939 weekly earnings 29 per cent. Workers in the lumber in- months has remained more stable than 
he buy- of $27.52. But now their pay—the equiva- dustry are 29 per cent better off than at any time in over two years. Latest fig- 
s up 16 lent of $31.20—shows a gain of only 13 they were in 1939. ures on the cost of living show that it has 
nut now per cent. Textile workers are near the top in been decreasing since the first of this 
ar level. Hotel workers employed the year percentage gain, with a rise of 47 per year and that the decline is the largest 
weekly round are up 15 per cent, from $15.25 cent in real income. They have come.up — since the war. From January to March, 
139 dol- in 1939 to the equivalent of $17.58 at from $16.84 to $24.83 a week, on the food prices, which comprise more than 
an they present. basis of dollars of 1939 buying power. 40 per cent of the cost of living, dropped 
» 14 per Chemical workers, likewise, have Coal miners, however, have become 3.5 per cent from a peak 120 per cent 
improved their position by 15 per cent. the real aristocrats of labor. They now above 1939. If the cost of living should 
likewise Biggest gains since 1939 have been are highest paid of all the wage-earning bound upward again, wages and salaries 
in real made by workers in the mining, lumber- groups. Average weekly pay of bitumi- probably would follow. But, if the cost 
ended, ing and construction industries, as well as _ nous-coal miners is $40.35, expressed in _ of living does not rise further, the relative 
t. by some of those in manufacturing. 1939 dollars. That compares with $23.88 positions of the various worker groups 
Is now Construction workers are 18 per cent a week in 1939 and represents a gain of | seem slated to stay where they are for a 
reas alt better off than they were before World 69 per cent. The real income of anthra- while. 
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It is no longer easy for a union 
to win a strike. Big strikes prom- 
ise to be fewer in 1948 than in 
the last two years. 

Taft-Hartley law has a lot to 
do with it. Employers are better 
able to resist. 

Score for the year shows strikes 
have hurt miners, printers, pack- 
ing-house workers, cable work- 
ers, among others. 


A wave of strikes is not in sight for 
1948 comparable to the strike waves 
of 1946 and 1947. Strikes are being 
threatened at this time in several 
major U.S. industries. Yet, in the 
showdown, labor leaders are tending 
to shy away from actual striking. 

Strikes, where they occur, are being 
lost more often-than not in this period. 
Use of the strike weapon definitely is not 
as simple as it has been in the past. Its 
use is complicated by the rules of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It is made more difficult 
by the fact that employers are in a 
stronger position to resist. Striking, as a 
result, is approached by union leaders 
with more caution. 

The real test will come in the next 
month or so, as contracts expire in big 
industries, but 1948 up to now has had 
fewer strikes than the same period of 
1946 and 1947. The Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, headed by 
Cyrus Ching, had 107 strikes pending 
in a recent count, compared with 182 on 
the same date a year ago. 

The strike record for 1948 to date 
is a record to discourage striking by other 
unions. To cite a few examples: 

Coal miners came out of their recent 
strike with a pension plan that was less 
favorable than the plan they could have 
had without striking. In addition, they 
lost an average of $300 in wages and 
their union and its president, John L. 
Lewis, were assessed heavy fines when 
they tangled with the Taft-Hartley law. 

Printers have been handicapped by 
the Taft-Hartley law in enforcing their 
demands. In one clash with the law, they 
were restrained by a court from striking 
over certain issues. Their attempt to re- 
tain the “closed shop” in disguised form, 
by refusing to sign new contracts, has 
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PROSPECT OF FEWER STRIKES 


Unions’ Difficulties 


been thwarted in many cities. Employers 
have been slow to grant the union’s de- 
mands in many cases because they found 
they could publish newspapers success- 
fully with a substitute process. Chicago 
printers, after five months of striking, 
still were far short of compelling pub- 
lishers to meet their terms. 

Stock Exchange workers in New 
York struck for a month and then went 
back to work on the same terms they 
were offered before the strike. They lost 
a month’s work and gained nothing. Be- 


| 
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CONCILIATOR CHING 
..- not so busy in ‘48 as in ‘47? 


fore striking, they were offered wage in- 
creases of $3, $4 and $5 a week. Those 
are the increases they finally accepted, 
after striking. 

Cable workers have nothing to show 
for their recent strike in New York. Here 
the union not only failed to get a pay 
raise, but lost contracts with three com- 
panies. The Taft-Hartley law was blamed 
for the union’s defeat, because it pre- 
vented sympathy strikes against other 
companies. 

CIO packing-house workers, who 
struck in mid-March, found their strike 
ineffective because it failed to cut deeply 
into the consumers’ supply of meat. With 
meat plentiful, packers stood firm on their 
original offer of a 9-cents-an-hour in- 
crease. This increase had been accepted 
by the rival AFL packing workers. One 
large packer threatened to replace all 








Under Taft-Hartley Lay 


strikers who did not return to work by, 
certain date. Back-to-work movements j 
this and other plants helped make ¢h 
strike ineffective. 

New strike threats, however, a 
piling up as unions seek to get a thin 
postwar round of pay increases. Many of 
the threats of strikes, even so, are a long 
way from actual strikes. 

Coal faces a new threat of a strike 


for midyear. At that time, contracts 9 j 


the United Mine Workers expire. Minex 
traditionally do not work without a cop. 
tract. Yet an automatic strike at that tin 
can be costly for the union. In order t 
strike, Mr. Lewis will need to comp) 
with terms of the Taft-Hartley Act thai 
he so far has refused to meet, or he will 
face a new injunction and prospect ot 
more fines. 

Steel is to avoid a 1948 strike. Philip 
Murray's Steelworkers agreed in 1947 ty 
a contract that binds them against ; 
strike until May, 1949. This no-strik 
clause has enabled the steel industry t 
resist wage demands and set a pattem 
for resistance in many fields of industy 

Automobiles may yet face a strike. 
If a strike comes, the first company to be 
hit probably will be Chrysler Corp. But 
a strike in autos will not be easy to win, 
because the union faces a situation in 
which the industry cannot operate at full 
capacity because of a shortage of steel 
Workers’ incomes already have been cut 
by shorter work schedules, and this makes 
the workers less eager to strike. Demand 
for cars is so great that a company that 
shut down because of a strike would not 
lose its market. Also, a strike would give 
an auto manufacturer a chance to build 
up a stockpile of steel, with which he 
could make up for lost time after the 
strike had been settled. These factors all 
tend to weaken the auto union’s bargain: 
ing power. 

Railroads are threatened with a strike 
on May 11, but every effort will be mad 
to settle this dispute before that tim 
No railroad strike ever is permitted t 
last very long. The current dispute in 
volves only 10 per cent of the worker 
in the industry, and they are trying t 
get second and third-round wage it 
creases at one time. A compromise settle 
ment without a strike is considered bette! 
than a 50-50 chance. (See page 48.) 

Electrical-equipment manufacturers 
have been refusing wage increases ths 
year. After breaking off negotiations, the 
union said it had completed all legal pre 
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jiminaries for a strike, General Electric 
Co., one of three involved, reiterated its 
opposition to “an inflationary third round 
of wage increases. 

Telephone strikes on a national scale 
are not in sight. Workers struck nation- 
ally in 1947, but now are bargaining on 
a company-by-company basis. Few local 
strikes are expected in this industry. 

Shipping may be tied up by strikes 
later in the year. CIO maritime unions are 
out to save their system of hiring halls, 
which employers contend are _ illegal 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. A strike is 
not likely before June 15, and, if issues 
are not settled before that date, a strike 
could be halted or delayed by injunction 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Winning strikes, thus, is shown to 
be definitely more difficult under the 
Taft-Hartley law. Public opinion also is 
a strike-limiting factor. Still another de- 
terrent is lack of enthusiasm among 
workers, who saw their wage increases 
of 1946 and 1947 wiped out by resulting 
price increases. 

Injunctions are proving effective 
against strikes that threaten to create 
national “emergencies. Court orders also 
can be used to prevent strikes to enforce 
illegal demands. The injunction, long a 
dead weapon against strikes, was revived 
by the Taft-Hartley law. 

loss of jobs is a risk that strikers 
sometimes take under the new law. An 
employer is not now required to give a 
striker his job back, if that job was filled 
by a replacement during a strike, unless 
the strike was the result of an unfair 
labor practice of the employer. 

Picketing also is limited and less effec- 
tive. Unions generally are hesitant to 
use mass-picketing technique for fear 
that it might be illegal under the new law. 
Local courts are using injunctions more 
frequently to stop picket-line violence. 

Sympathy strikes are limited. Unions 
refusing to handle products of strike- 
bound plants can be punished under the 
Taft-Hartley law. This makes it easier 
tor employers to continue to operate 
during strikes. 

Bargaining elections are harder to 
win, Taft-Hartley law denies the vote to 
strikers whose jobs have been filled by 
permanent replacements. This means that 
a union, by striking, takes a chance on 
losing contract rights. 

It all adds up to trouble ahead for most 
unions that choose to strike. It does not 
mean that unions will give up the strike 
weapon, and it does not mean that gains 
ne longer can be won by striking. There 
still will be many strikes and some of 
them will be won, What the record of the 
last few months does show, however, is 
that the risks of striking are greater and 
that unions will weigh the odds carefully 
before taking those risks, 
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MACHINE BLANKETING: PRINTERS FOUND THE LAW HINDERED THEM 
-..allin all, the risks are stronger, the odds are shifting 
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A deal to divide up Palestine 
is taking shape. Shooting war is 
forcing a settlement between 
the Arabs and Jews. 

Fighting is heading into a 
deadlock. Neither side can win. 
Neither can afford a long war. 
A lasting truce is coming closer. 

The way things look: Jews 
will get a homeland, but not 
everything they want. Arabs will 
get most of the territory. 


War is dividing Palestine into Jew- 
ish and Arab states. Bullets are bring- 
ing about partition where diplomacy 
has failed. 

Shooting is likely to increase after 
May 15, when Britain gives up responsi- 
bility for what happens in the Holy Land. 
Arabs and Jews are out to take what they 
can of the country. Their aim is to in- 
crease their bargaining power when mili- 
tary deadlock forces a settlement. 

But the course of the war also is fore- 
ing Arabs and Jews alike to make new 
appraisals of their strength. Jews are 
finding that defense is more costly than 
they expected. Arabs are finding it diffi- 
cult to stick together. As a result, both 
sides are giving serious consideration to 
the advantages of a compromise which 
might open up the whole Middle East to 
peaceful development with U. S. dollars. 

A deal is developing under cover of 
the fighting in Palestine. Conditions are 
still elastic, permitting much give and 
take. Months of negotiation in secret may 
be necessary before Jew and Arab are 
prepared to make the necessary con- 
cessions. The deal, when it comes, is to 
follow this pattern in broad outline: 

A truce is the first step. Leaders of 
the Arab League of seven states and of 
the Jewish Government can control most 
of the forces fighting in Palestine. Arab 
guerrillas, under the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem, and Jewish extremists are 
likely to shoot it out indefinitely. But war 
will die down when heads of the major 
Arab states get together with Jewish 
Government leaders. 

Political division of Palestine comes 
next. It will follow the lines of the current 
fighting, rather than the U.N. plan. 

Jews are likely to get what they have 
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shown they can defend. That means the 
coastal plain of Palestine and part, if not 
all, of Galilee in Northern Palestine. Cor- 
ridor connecting the Jewish areas through 
the strategic valley of Esdraelon may be 
broader than the U.N. proposed. But 
land area given to Jewish administration 
would be closer to 40 per cent of Pal- 
estine’s total than to the 60 per cent pro- 
vided under the U.N. partition plan. 
Arabs will decide among themselves 
what is to be done with the rest of the 
country, That already is proving trouble- 
some, First move may be to set up an 
independent Arab Palestine under the 
protection of the Arab League. In the 
end, however, King Abdullah of Trans- 
Jordan may be able to annex a large part 
of Arab Palestine while Lebanon, Syria 
and Egypt take the rest of the Arab area. 
International rule for Jerusalem ap- 
pears certain when peace comes. In addi- 
tion, the desert of the Negeb in Southern 
Palestine is likely to be developed under 
joint Arab-Jewish administration. 
Jewish immigration will be limited 
under any settlement. Plan is to siphon 
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PALESTINE CRISIS NEAR SOLUTION? 


Reported from JERUSALEM, LONDON and WASHINGTON 


all Jewish immigrants to Palestine 
through a sort of Ellis Island under inte. 
rational control. Question of how many 
Jews are to be admitted each year is opey 
to negotiation. Arabs, noting that the 
Jewish population has increased from 
84,000 in 1922 to nearly 700,000 today 
want all immigration stopped. Jews want 
to move at least 200,000 additional set. 
tlers into the country within the ney 
two years. 

Economic development of Palestine 
and of the surrounding Arab countries js 
the main attraction in a deal for th 
Arabs. Arab countries bordering Palestine 
are not rich and lack the oil resources of 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq. They are eage 
to share the benefits in irrigation and 
water power to be obtained from deyel- 
opment of the Jordan Valley. Jews, who 
are seriously considering a 10-year play 
for Palestine that calls for a $2,000,000, 
000 capital investment, are in a position 
to carry out development. In exchang 
for a peaceful settlement, much of the 
money would be spent in the Arab por: 
tion of Palestine. 

Arab-Jewish strife has forced the clos. 
ing of an oil refinery at Haifa which 
normally supplies 400,000,000 gallons of 
oil for Europe and the Middle East 
Arabs threaten to cut the oil pipe lin 
from Iraq if Jews in Haifa try to reopen 
the plant. Jewish and Arab troops an 
holding the dwindling stores of fuel in 
Palestine for military use. Road transport 
is halting throughout Palestine. 

Showdown in Palestine, now in 
progress, is making a deal far more at- 
tractive to Jews and Arabs than ever be- 
fore. Current crisis is forcing Jewish and 
Arab leaders to scale down their demands 
toward the minimum required for agree- 
ment. 

Britain’‘s withdrawal from Palestine 
is boosting sentiment for a_peacelil 
settlement. Until recently, Arabs an 
Jews have been fighting with confidene 
that British troops would step in befor 
casualties got too high. On May 15, how: 
ever, Britain is resigning the job ot 
policeman in Palestine. Efforts to provide 
a substitute force through the United 
Nations have failed. The U.S. Gover 
ment is not prepared to take the sole 
responsibility for Palestine. And British 
authority already has crumbled suf 
ciently to give Arabs and Jews a taste 0 
the war in store for them. 

Military victory, an all-out triumph 
for Arabs or for Jews, is not in sight 
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Instead, fighting is showing that, all 
things considered, they are pretty evenly 
matched. 

Arabs lack the strength to take all of 
palestine. Inside the country, Arabs out- 
number Jews 2 to 1. But Palestine Arabs, 
mainly poor farmers and herdsmen, are 
no match for organized Jewish forces. 
Rest Palestine Arabs can do, without out- 
side help, is to wear down Jewish resist- 
ance with guerrilla warfare. 

Jews are defending a large portion, 
but not all, of the area allotted to them in 
the partition plan. Jewish settlers in the 
Negeb Desert of Southern Palestine and 


Sin the Sea of Galilee area are retreating 
| todefense centers. Jewish and Arab farm- 


es alike must have peace to wrest a 
living from the desert. 

Military stalemate is likely to en- 
courage a deal. Jewish troops, numbering 
70,000 including 18,000 first-line fighters, 
already have exploded the idea that an 
Arab volunteer army can seize Palestine. 
lewish troops have cleared armed Arabs 


+ out of Haifa, best deep-water port in Pal- 


estine. Jewish convoys have fought their 
way through Arab territory to Jerusalem. 
But the real test of Jewish military 
strength is still to come. 

Arab leaders, alarmed by Jewish suc- 
cesses, are calling on the troops of the 
regular armies of Arab states. Egypt, Iraq 
and Syria already have sent troops to the 
Palestine frontier. Trans-Jordan’s British- 
trained Arab Legion, 7,000 strong, is a 


battle-hardened force of professional sol- 
diers. Part of the Arab Legion is helping 
Britain to police Palestine and is likely to 
remain in the country when the British 
pull out. 

On paper, the Arab armies of Egypt, 
Trans-Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria 
and Lebanon add up to 105,000 men. In 
fact, however, there is little chance that 
the Arabs could keep as many as 50,000 
regular troops in action in Palestine. Arab 
problem is one of long supply lines and 
lack of a united command. 

Cost of a long war is leading Arabs 
and Jews to take a look at the profits of 
a peaceful settlement. 

Jews are figuring that the annual 
budget of their new state will run be- 
tween $250,000,000 and $400,000,000. 
It will cost more as military costs mount. 
Most of the money must come from Jew- 
ish organizations in the United States. In 
addition, Palestine Jews lack the man 
power to maintain a large army indefi- 
nitely without bringing industry and agri- 
culture to a standstill. 

Arab war chest, so far, is limited to 
skimpy contributions from each Arab 
state. Now the Arabs, aware that a 
volunteer army cannot defeat the Jews, 
are facing the prospect of a heavy drain 
on their treasuries. As a result, each of 
the Arab rulers is taking another look at 
his own stake in Palestine. 

All Arab states are on record as oppos- 
ing a Jewish state in Palestine. But, as 





the accompanying map shows, they can- 
not get together on what is to be done 
with the country. These differences are 
continuing to grow wider as the costs of 
war mount, 

Economic losses of the fighting in 
Palestine are hitting Jews and Arabs alike. 
Inside Palestine, both sides are depend- 
ent on each other for water in some areas. 
Outside the country, the war is holding 
up the development of oil resources in 
Arab countries and blocking the construc- 
tion of oil pipe lines to the Mediterranean. 
Arab rulers are losing out on the royalties 
and business profits that come with in- 
creased oil output. 

Added up, the troubles plaguing 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine are a power- 
ful argument for settlement. But neither 
side is quite ready to make the conces- 
sions needed for peace at this stage. 

More fighting is to be expected in Pal- 
estine. Best guess is that it will be at least 
two months before Arabs and Jews are 
worn down to the point of accepting a 
truce and talking peace. Even then, 
sporadic fighting is likely to keep Pales- 
tine simmering. 

End result of the Palestine mess, how- 
ever, is likely to be an agreement to share 
the country, with limitations on the sov- 
ereignty of both Jewish and Arab states. 
Question for the immediate future is 
which side will gain the most in the fight- 
ing, thus getting the edge in bargaining 
when peace talks begin. 
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Setback for Freer Trade 
In Western Hemisphere 


Reported from BOGOTA and WASHINGTON 


Setbacks for the United States 
keep cropping up in Latin Amer- 
ica. Bogota Conference shows 
why Americas cannot form a 
solid front. 

Freer trade, a U.S. hope, is 
postponed by Latin-American 
tariffs. Full safeguards for U. S. 
investors have to wait, too. 

Washington delegates, eager 
for harmony, got a_ pledge 
against Communism, but fell 
short on issues vital to business. 


The idea of turning the American 
republics into one big family of happy 
nations, always in harmony, is jolted 
once more by what has come out of 
the latest Inter-American Conference. 

Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
took a delegation to Bogota at a time 
when the world was on edge, in the hope 
of getting some dramatic gestures of co- 
operation in this Hemisphere. The U. S. 
delegates wanted a common front against 
Communism, tariff cuts to make trade 
freer, an agreement that would entice 
American capitalists to go in with their 
. dollars and build up Latin America. 

Instead, they found Colombia a tinder- 
box of trouble. The Conference gave 
them the gesture against Communism 
that they wanted. But the nations to the 
south were irritated because the United 
States offered them only $500,000,000, 
instead of $5,000,000,000 which Europe 
is getting. Plans for tariff cuts were 
knocked in the head. No welcome mat 
was put out for U. S. investors. 

Top officials of the U. S. Government— 
among the biggest the country could send 
—learned a lot at first hand about what 
they cannot get out of Latin America and 
about what other countries of the Hemi- 
sphere think of the United States. And 
the results the Washington delegates 
got fell far short of what they were 
shooting at. 

Helping home _ industries and 
building more of them, rather than letting 
down the bars to imports, are what the 
Latin Americans were thinking about at 
Bogota. They want to stand on their own 
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feet, make more of the goods their people 
consume, import less. Most of their in- 
dustries are small and inefficient. Many 
of them are new. Few of them could live 
in open competition with U. S. and Euro- 
pean factories. So Latin Americans want 
to protect their infant industries with 
tariffs and other controls, to keep out 
competing goods from the United States 
and other industrial countries. 

Latin Americans argue that the United 
States put up a tariff fence when its in- 
dustries were getting started, and that 
parts of this fence still are standing. If 
that is good sense for the United States, 
they say, it is good sense for Latin Amer- 
ica. They point out, too, that customs 
duties are the biggest source of income 
for many governments, If tariffs are cut, 
revenues will drop. 

That is why the United States got no- 
where when it urged tariff cuts. Latin 
Americans fought this idea at Bogota, just 
as they had done at the International 
Conference on Trade and Employment, 
at Havana. 

Now some of them are going further. 
They are planning to set up regional 
customs unions, These unions will give 
special trade privileges to their mem- 
bers, but will deny them to the United 
States. 

Venezuela, Panama, Colombia and 
Ecuador will hold a meeting soon to or- 
ganize such a union. And there are signs 
that Argentina will try to set up a similar 
group, taking in Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia 
and maybe Uruguay and Peru. 

Private investments were to be en- 
couraged by an agreement at Bogota, 
according to the U.S. hope. This agree- 
ment was to have laid down policies on 
taxes, labor and expropriation that would 
attract U.S. capital to Latin America. 
The idea was that this agreement would 
be ratified later by all the American re- 
publics and, thus, they then would have 
to live up to it: 

Strong objections came up, however, 
when the United States wanted a section 
put in the agreement guaranteeing the 
owners fair and prompt payments for any 
properties seized by Latin-American gov- 
ernments. Mexico and Venezuela led the 
objectors; they said their constitutions 
would not let them give such a guarantee. 
Five other countries sided with them. 

The United States finally got the 
agreement in about the form that it 
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wanted. But a third or more of the cou- 
tries will not ratify it, 

Serious setbacks for U.S. policies 
are admitted by Washington official, 
but they say these setbacks are only 
temporary. Their idea is that these points 
can be worked into separate agreements 
with many of the countries later. 

Hope in Washington is that Latin 
Americans will tone down their views 
about tariffs after they find high duties 
drying up their foreign markets and rais 
ing costs of living. 

Official feeling is that the United States 
made a wise move when it said cleatly 
that it will not pour billions into Lati 
America. As the result of this move, the 
countries to the south are giving up the 
idea that the United States is Santa 
Claus. U. S. officials think this may bring 
Latin-American planning down to eat, 
may make the governments decide 
invite private capital in. 

The over-all picture, however, is thit 
the United States didn’t get much @ 
what it wanted at Bogota. The hope 
holding the American republics up to ti 
world as a fully harmonious family dida! 
work out. 
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y.$. DECISION TO QUIT KOREA 


Reported from SEOUL and WASHINGTON 


Korea, as a military outpost, 
is to be written off by the U. S. 
Chances are occupation will end 
this year, despite Russia. 

idea is that Korea is of no 
value in over-all U.S. strat- 
egy. Troops there are needed in 
Europe and elsewhere. So is the 


cash. 


Plans are to pull out after com- 
ing elections and turn the job of 
sieeping the peace over to the 
United Nations. 


The United States now plans to pull 
its toops out of Korea this year. The 
decision to end American occupation 
means the U.S., for the first time, is 
backing away from conflict with Rus- 
sia in one of the world’s trouble spots. 

Withdrawal of U.S. troops is to be 
gadual. It may not be completed until 
ear the end of the year. The U.S. is 
not to abandon Korea completely, either. 
Some financial aid will continue. A re- 
duced garrison of U.S. troops will help 
0 train and equip a Korean government 
national security force,” which is to safe- 
uard the country after U. S. forces leave. 

The United Nations General Assembly 
as ordered elections held in Korea on 
lay 10 to choose delegates who are to 
om anew government for the entire 
ountry. Actually, the elections will be 
imited to the U. S. zone of Korea, since 
hussia refuses to recognize the U.N. 
nstructions. The U.S. position is that, 
mee these elections have been held and 

¢ new government is established, U. S. 
esponsibility will have been discharged. 

Decision to withdraw from Korea 

hot to mean any softening of the U.S. 
positions in other key outposts around 
e world, In Austria, Germany, Trieste, 
reece and Japan, the American line is to 
be held. Back of the move in Korea is the 
iecision to get out of a danger area that 
tis little strategic value and let the 
Puited Nations take responsibility for 

¢ country’s independence. 

Occupation of Southern Korea is cost- 
§ the United States nearly $250,000,- 

Ya year. The cost of really stabilizing 
€ country would be much higher and 
ould go on indefinitely. 
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American troops in Korea total 23,000, 
not enough to hold the area in case of 
serious trouble, Yet, if these troops were 
threatened, the U. S. would have to send 
thousands more, weakening American po- 
sitions elsewhere. 

Strategic value of Korea is not consid- 
ered worth this risk. The country is split 
across the middle, with the U. S. occupy- 
ing the agricultural South and Russia 
occupying the industrial North, as the 
map shows. The American zone is hard 
to supply and to defend. Korea is 5,000 
miles from the U. S., but only a few miles 
by land from Russian territory. 

Timing of the American withdrawal 
is set to remove U.S. forces from Korea 
before they are swept unwillingly into a 
shooting war in which the U. S. has noth- 
ing to gain and much to lose. Pro-Com- 
munist flare-ups indicate that civil war, 
similar to the conflict in Greece, is coming 
close in Korea. Two rival governments 
may be at swords’ points after the May 
10 elections. 

The Communists in the Russian zone 
make it clear that they will not recognize 


the new government soon to be organized. 
They plan to set up one of their own to 
oppose the Korean Government approved 
by the United Nations. 

‘A war to decide which of the two 
governments is to run Korea thus becomes 
a likelihood. The position of the out- 
numbered U.S. forces in Korea would 
be highly vulnerable if that should hap- 
pen. The 23,000 American troops are 
backed up by a Korean constabulary of 
30,000 men in the South. In the Russian 
zone, the Soviet Army has 50,000 troops, 
plus 125,000 men under arms in a 
Korean People’s Army. In addition, Com- 
munists control most of the industry and 
electric power. 

U. S. policy in such a civil war, if 
it comes, will be to avoid direct involve- 
ment. The plan now is to withdraw nearly 
all the American troops during the months 
after the U. N.-backed government takes 
over in Korea. The task of safeguarding 
Korea’s independence then will be in the 
hands of the United Nations General 
Assembly, instead of the U.S. Military 
Government. 





North-South Line-up 
in Korea 
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| SOUTH HAS TWO THIRDS OF THE POPU- 
LATION, BUT ITS ONLY ARMED FORCE 1S 
A CONSTABULARY OF 30,000 MEN THE 
U.S. HAS 23,000 TROOPS THERE, AND HAS 
POURED IN $710,000,000 SINCE OCCUPATION | 
BEGAN. THE SOUTH PRODUCES MOST OF THE | 
COUNTRY’S FOOD. = 
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Surprise Uses 
Of the Dollars 
Given to Europe 


Reported from WASHINGTON 
and LONDON 


Marshall Plan dollars, starting 
to flow, are to have some strange 
and interesting effects. 

Tobacco from U.S. is to help 
balance budgets, help fight in- 
flation, provide profits to tax. 
U.S. is to pick up bills for food 
in Canada, Argentina. 

Taxpayers have yet to learn 
the uses for all their dollars. 


Some strange and interesting re- 
sults are to flow from the billions of 
dollars in aid that the U.S. is giving 
to nations of Europe. Results are not 
all to be of the kind that taxpayers 
may have thought about when putting 
up the money. 

Tobacco, for example, is to play an 
important part in the reconstruction of 
Europe. Congress decided that Europe 
should get 458,000,000 pounds of U.S. 
tobacco in the first year of the Marshall 
Plan, or about two pounds for each man, 
woman and child in the co-operating 
countries. 

Surprising events are to flow from that 
fact. Britain, to illustrate, is down for 
218,260,000 pounds of tobacco, or about 
5 pounds per person. This tobacco costs 
around $119,000,000, an important part 
of which is met by U. S. taxpayers, who 
contribute the tobacco. The British Gov- 
ernment, taking the tobacco, imposes an 
import tax of $11.74 per pound. 

All of a sudden, the $119,000,000 
worth of U.S. tobacco becomes the 
equivalent of $2,500,000,000 to the Brit- 
ish Government for budget-balancing 
purposes. The tobacco, given by the U. S., 
is sold tor pounds to the processor, by 
the British Government, at the Govern- 
ment’s price plus the import duty. The 
processor, in turn, sells to the distributor, 
who sells to the public. 

In starting this train of events, the 
U. S. taxpayer, contributing tobacco, does 
many things. He takes surplus tobacco 
off the hands of U. S. tobacco growers so 
that the price at home can be held up. 
He gives the British Government tobacco 
that it can use to draw a very large 
amount of money out of the pockets of 
the British people. He enables the to- 
bacco processor and distributor in Brit- 
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ain to realize profits of their own. And 
he gives the Briton a smoke. 

A Briton pays the equivalent of 70 
cents for a package of cigarettes that 
cost 15 cents in the U.S. He pays for 
tobacco that, as likely as not, was given 
to his Government by the U.S. taxpayer 
in the interest of European reconstruction. 

What happens in Britain is to happen 
in varying degree in France, Belgium, 
Ireland, Netherlands, Denmark, Italy, 
Western Germany. Tobacco contributed 
by the U. S. is helping to balance budgets, 
to dampen inflation, to satisfy people. 

Food offers some interesting twists of 
its own, too. Britain, needing food in 
large amounts and unable to pay for all 
she needs, is buying heavily in Canada. 
U.S. taxpayers, under the new program 
of Marshall Plan aid, are set to pick up 
the bill, once the deal is concluded. In 
this way, Britain gets the food she needs 
from Canada, free. Canadians get dollars 
from the U.S. American taxpayers, who 
put up the dollars, help both Britain and 
Canada. Taxpayers also enable Canadian 
farmers to supply much of Britain’s food, 
leaving more in the U.S. for home con- 
sumption. Canadians then have dollars to 
buy the things they need from the U. S. 

Food, like tobacco, goes into the chan- 
nels of private trade in Britain so that the 
food-processing and distributing industry 
gets its profits, which the Government 


taxes, helping again to balance the 
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midget. And the British-Canadian exper. 
ence is to be repeated on a smaller scak eee 
in British-Argentine experience. att 
Oil offers another interesting example “?"™ 
§ exampey 

of the postwar world. The U. S. is to giv Pat . 
away a great deal of oil, bought largel oe 
in Latin America or the Middle Eas a 
Taxpayers, for example, will put w es 
dollars to buy Venezuelan oil to be give 7. 
to Norway. Norway will get this oil free a : 
relieved of the need for putting up dollars Oil 
to get it. The U. S. will have paid for the cae 
oil. Norway will get it. Then the time wil ‘onl 
come when U. S. ships will need to refuel peat 
in Norway. They will pay dollars, in thiff ;. oil 
event, to get oil that U. S. taxpayers pr Sign 
viously had paid dollars to obtain if 5. 
order to give to Norway. aid 
All kinds of interesting situations 0 fo the 
that kind are due to develop over the \j..i., 
months ahead. These situations will b diets 
more unusual and more numerous thi tended 
were the somewhat comparable situatiooy |. o4-6¢ 
that grew up under Lend-Lease. Thi tiecus 
time, the U.S. is contributing civil |), of 
goods that move through normal chit withd: 
nels of civilian trade, where there oj 
profits to be made and tax reventes "py on, 
be realized. Under Lend-Lease most 0 ciicf, 
tributions involved military weap "B direct}, 
limited usefulness. duced 
An official game of the future will "ih. ¢,, 
volve around the problem of followilif y,, pro 
the Marshall Plan dollars as they %% dusty 
moving around the world. at hom 
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New oil fields, discovered 
under water off the Gulf Coast, 
may nearly double American oil 
reserves. 

Rising production on land, too, 
may help ease the shortage. 
'Wildcatting is on the increase. 
‘New fields are coming in. New 
methods are coaxing more oil 
from old fields. 

Only shortage of steel is hold- 
3 ing back full-scale oil boom. 





A vast new oil field is in the first 
stages of development out in the Gulf 
of Mexico. This field may contain as 
much as 15,000,000,000 barrels of oil, 
a supply equal to three fourths of the 
present proved reserves in the U.S. 

Underwater oil fields off the coasts of 
louisiana, Texas and Mississippi are ex- 
pected by many experts to rival the pres- 
ent Texas fields in richness. They could 
represent a 20-year supply at the present 
rate of consumption. The fact that these 
deposits are under water adds to engi- 
neering problems in their development, 
but does not make them any less impor- 
tant. 

This boom in underwater oil is the big- 
gest of several now getting under way. 
Oil prices—around $2.61 a barrel for 
cude—plus the huge and growing de- 
mand from the consuming public are 
combining to encourage the greatest hunt 
for oil in the country’s history. 

Signs of more oil, in fact, are appear- 
ing in many places. Wildcat drilling is ex- 
panding. Exploration for oil is going on 
in the Rocky Mountain territory and in 
Mexico. Here and there new fields are 
showing up. Old fields are being ex- 
tended. Fields that had appeared to be 
worked out are coming to life again 
through deeper drilling, or by new meth- 
ods of extracting oil that couldn’t be 
withdrawn by old methods. 

Oil, apparently, is going to be found, 
by one means or another, in the drive to 
satisfy rising demand. If oil doesn’t come 
directly from the ground, it will be pro- 
duced synthetically. The oil strikes in 
the Gulf of Mexico, however, increase 
the prospect that for many years the in- 
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THE HUNT: FROM BAYOUS ... 





—Texas Co. 


. - TO SHALLOW WATERS . 


—Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
... TO DEEP WATERS 
... Hurricanes and lawyers are hurdled 









RACE FOR UNDERSEA OIL RICHES 


Reported from NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and DALLAS 


Undersea oil in the Gulf is the 
major cause of optimism over the supply 
outlook at this time. Yet that oil is tan- 
gled in complications. The Federal Gov- 
ernment claims title to the offshore fields, 
but individual States are granting leases 
for those fields. Private companies, eager 
to start drilling in the new field, are press- 
ing ahead despite legal difficulties over 
title to the submerged lands. 

Drilling already is under way or pro- 
jected at more than 30 locations off the 
southern coast of Louisiana and at sev- 
eral locations off Texas, which was later 
in starting to lease its sea-bottom lands. 
At least 25 wells are scheduled for drill- 
ing this year. Actually, many more than 
that are expected to come in. 

What is happening now is a race by 
private oil companies to get State leases 
on promising underwater fields, to ex- 
plore those areas and to get drilling plat- 
forms set up for production. 

Thousands of square miles of sub- 
merged land off the Gulf Coast already 
have been spoken for. Oil companies have 
leased for drilling a total of 2,500,000 
acres of underwater lands from the States 
of Louisiana and Texas. For about 2,000,- 
000 of these acres, leased from Louisiana, 
15 companies paid bonuses of $15,000,- 
000. That is in addition to rentals amount- 
ing to $7,500,000 a year until drilling 
begins, plus a one-eighth interest in oil 
that may be produced after that. 

Exploration for submerged drilling 
sites in this area is under way, by crews 
sailing out of such places as Morgan 
City, Grande Isle and Abbeville, La., and 
Port Arthur and Galveston, Tex. These 
crews set off explosive charges under 
water, then measure the earth tremors 
on delicate seismographic instruments 
to determine location and depth of buried 
sands:one or limestone beds.Often such 
beds, especially when they adjoin salt 
domes, are oil bearing. 

One of the most successful 
located by this method is in an apparently 
rich new field 10 miles off the Louisiana 
coast, southwest of New Orleans. Indi- 
cations are that 100,000,000 barrels of 
oil may be found in this one small zone. 
Other wells are scheduled to be drilled 
up to 27 miles offshore. The experts be- 
lieve that oil soon may be found as far 
out as 75 miles from the Texas shore line. 

Because of their distance from shore, 
and because of the hurricanes that fre- 
quently sweep the Gulf area, drilling plat- 
forms must be redesigned and fastened 
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securely on huge wooden pilings, rein- 
torced by steel beams. These structures 
are being built to withstand hurricane 
winds of 125 to 150 miles an hour. One 
platform, nearly finished, will be virtually 
a sea-based hotel. It will have two decks, 
each half an acre in size, a complete drill- 
ing rig, and comfortable living quarters 
for 54 men. That platform will cost 
around $1,225,000. 

Getting oil ashore, too, is to be more 
complicated than in the case of close-in 
underwater wells of California. One pro- 
ducer who has struck oil plans to build a 
25-mile pipe line, buried under the sea 
bottom, from his offshore well. But this 
raises the problem of getting enough 
scarce steel for extensive pipe lines. 

Who owns the oil? The controversy 
over ownership of the submerged oil 
fields could upset this growing offshore 
oil boom, if Congress, or the courts, 
should decide that State leases are in- 
valid. The only firm decision on_ this 
question to date deals with land within 
three miles of shore, which the Supreme 
Court recently held to come under “para- 
mount sovereignty” of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But, even here, it left the mat- 
ter of ownership of that land tor Congress 
to settle. 

International complications are a possi- 
bility. Beyond the traditional three-mile 
limit, there is no generally accepted 
boundary of national sovereignty. Thus 
other nations could protest U.S. exploita- 
tion of what they might regard as “inter- 
national domain.” 

Oil companies are betting on the States 
to win out. Accustomed to dealing with 
the States, and preferring to get their 
leases before the Federal Government 
takes control—if it does—they are com- 
peting spiritedly for State leases. Nor are 
they worried that these leases might 
prove something less than airtight. One 
operator, already drilling, said: “We are 
still trusting in the validity of the little 
document that the great State of Louisi- 
ana gave us to drill.” 

Efforts to strike the jackpot in under- 
sea oil, thus, are going ahead unabated by 
technicalities of ownership. Noting the 
boom, an executive of one of the largest 
oil companies declared: “There is no 
reason why there soon should not be just 
as many oil fields offshore as onshore.” 

Oil from land areas, meanwhile, is 
on the increase too, though not in suff- 
cient volume to satisfy either the Govern- 
ment or the oil industry. More wells are 
being drilled outside proved production 
areas this year than ever before, despite 
limits imposed by steel scarcity. New 
fields, some of fair size, are being un- 
covered along the Texas coast, in the 
marshlands, lakes and bays of southern 
Louisiana, and in newly developed areas 
in Mississippi. West Texas has an im- 
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Coastal belt of Texas and Louisiana has 450 
proved oil fields, with 17,000 wells that 
already have produced 5,000,000,000 
barrels, will produce much more. 













Drilling along the shore, in bayous, swamps 
and lakes, in recent years, gave indication 
that oil-bearing formations under the land 
might extend out to sea. 
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In a race to prove this theory, 15, 
have leased 2,500,000 acres of wine 
frem Louisiana and Texas, at a cost i 
than $25,000,000 in the first year [om 
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Thus, beneath the Gulf of Mexico there may 
be 15,000,000,000 barrels of oil, worth, at 
present prices, $40,000,000,000, and equal 
to three fourths of present U.S. reserves. 








Underwater drilling, now limited to.water 
depths of less than 60 feet, presents diffi § 
cult problems, among them making derricks 4 
and platforms hurricane proof. 
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idersea Oil: Boom in “ss 
The Gulf of Mexico 


LOUISIANA 


undersea wells already have been brought 
at least 25 more are scheduled to be 
this year, some of them as much as 27 


is offshore. 


Exploration is going on as far as 60 miles 
from shore, and geologists believe oil may 
underlie much of the Continental Shelf, which 
is 50 to 125 miles wire. 


question is whether undersea “‘land”’ 

ss to States or Federal Government. But 

en, in race for new sources, aren’t wait- 
for answer, expect States to win. 
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portant new discovery, other parts of 
Texas lesser discoveries. 

Geologists, engineers, drillers and 
“roughnecks” are swarming into the 
Rockies, as well. Lively oil booms are on 
in a number of Colorado towns. In Wy- 
oming and Montana, one producer alone 
has brought in three new fields since Jan- 
uary 1. Wildcatting of this kind extends 
into many other States. 

Other exploration crews and engineers 
are fanning out from the Gulf Coast to 
Latin America. More than 1,000,000 
acres in Mexico are to be explored and 
developed by a U.S. company, after a 
decade of severe restrictions on oil opera- 
tions in that country. 

New methods, at the same time, are 
getting substantially greater oil output 
from proved production areas in U.S. 

Deep drilling is opening new reservoirs 
of oil far under the earth. Where earlier 
wells were only 3,000 feet deep, new 
ones are approaching 18,000 feet. Fre- 
quently new oil is found at such levels. 
In a few years, extraction of oil from beds 
four miles beneath the earth’s surface 
may be no novelty. 

Old oil fields, supposedly exhausted, 
are being reworked, in many instances. 
Experts estimate that, in some of these, 
old methods left behind 30 to 50 per cent 
of the oil available with new methods. 

Shortage of steel is the brake, at 
every point, on the hunt for oil. The oil 
industry needs steel in vast quantities for 
drill pipe, well casing, tubing, storage 
tanks, refineries and pipe lines. Nowhere 
is there nearly enough. Big producers 
often are forced to dig up steel some- 
where to trade for equipment. Some of 
the thousands of independent producers, 
who do much of the wildcat drilling, are 
shut down for lack of steel. 

Producers who have no steel accuse 
those who have it of hoarding. The gray 
market is humming. Exports of steel, to 
build pipe lines abroad or for other pur- 
poses, make some sections of the indus- 
try fighting mad. Independents slash- 
ingly attack federal officials for encour- 
aging or even sanctioning steel exports. 

Despite their difficulties, the oil com- 
panies are finding new sources, and 
promise to turn up more. For industry, 
for motorists, and for people who heat 
their homes with oil, all this holds out 
hope that oil shortages will be relieved, 
is not ended, in the next few years. 

For the nation, the discovery of new 
oil resources, and the prospective dis- 
covery of additional supplies, could help 
in case of war. However, there is no 
indication yet, at least, that the oil 
fields being developed could meet the 
huge needs of modern war. An all-out 
war now, or in the near future, would 
find the United States still dependent 
in part on imported and synthetic oil. 
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VOTE OUTLOOK FOR MR. TRUMAN 


Democratic Worry Over Popularity Drop 


President Truman falls close to 
his all-time low point in the opin- 
ion polls just six months in ad- 
vance of the election. 

A divided party, with Henry 
A. Wallace on the left and the 
Southerners on the right, is crip- 
pling Mr. Truman’‘s chances. 

Workers, farmers, veterans 
and white-collar workers now 
are shown by polls to be pulling 
away from the Democrats. 


President Truman’s chances of win- 
ning the election are getting smaller. 
Workers, farmers, veterans and white- 
collar workers are turning against him. 
His own party is sharply divided in its 
support. And he may have a fight on 
his hands to win a nomination from 
the Democratic National convention 
at Philadelphia in July. 

The President’s declining popularity, 
as reflected by the Covergram, is turning 
him toward drastic measures to build up 
his prospects. He is going on the road to 
open up his campaign in advance of the 
party’s Convention. He will put his case 
directly to the people in a series of speak- 
ing trips aimed at stopping the down- 
swing on the public-opinion charts. 

The polls by Dr. George Gallup’s 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
now show that only 36 per cent of the 
people approve of the way Mr. Truman 
is handling his job. That is just 4 points 
higher than the 32 per cent to which the 
President sank in October, 1946, just 
before the Republicans captured control 
of Congress. But this poll of public 
sentiment at the end of April is six 
months ahead of the presidential elec- 
tion. Mr. Truman figures that a great 
many things can happen between now 
and November. 

Just seven months ago, 55 per cent ol 
the people approved of the way Mr. 
Truman was handling his job as Presi- 
dent. At that time, he had a fair chance 
of beating any candidate the Republicans 
might have nominated except General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. Now 
the President would have a hard time 
beating any one of the four or five top 
Republican candidates. 
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In 1944, the Democrats got 62 per 
cent of the vote of manual workers. Now 
only 40 per cent of them approve of Mr. 
Truman. In 1944, Democrats got 51 per 
cent of the white-collar vote; now only 31 
per cent of these approve of Mr. Tru- 
man. Farmers gave 48 per cent of their 
vote to the Democrats in 1944; now only 
89 per cent are for Mr. Truman. 

The South, which has gone prepon- 
derantly Democratic for several genera- 
tions, and which gave the Democrats 69 
per cent of its vote in 1944, now shows 
only 30 per cent favoring Mr. Truman. 
The President’s civil-rights program has 
whittled down his standing all across the 
nation. The drop in the South has been 
more precipitate than elsewhere. 

This low point in the South pulls the 
President’s national average down by 2 
percentage points, instead of tending to 
lift his average, as the Southern figure 
usually does. Outside the South, the 
range is from 33 per cent in the East 
Central States to 42 per cent in the 
West Central, to give the President a 
national average of 38 per cent if the 
South is not included. 

Southern politicians have followed 
the voters of their area in this swing 
away from Mr. Truman. Governors and 
Senators from Southern States have been 
conferring on plans for taking the elec- 
toral votes of the South away from the 
President. These plans still are indefinite, 
however. The Southerners have not yet 
decided to whom they might give the 
vote. They have not yet abandoned the 
idea of trying to give the nomination to 
General Eisenhower in the Convention. 

But, if Mr. Truman wins the nomina- 
tion, the fact that 58 per cent of Southern- 
ers actively disapprove of the way he 1s 
handling his job cannot be regarded as 
any index to the vote that would be cast 
against him in the South. Unless the 
Southern politicians can agree upon a 
man—outside the Republican Party—to 
whom the Southern electoral votes can be 
given, Mr. Truman is likely to carry most 
of the Southern States. There still is a 
great aversion among Southerners to 
voting for anyone who carries the Repub- 
lican label. 

This does not apply to such States as 
Virginia, North Carolina, Florida and 
Texas, where there already are many 
Republicans, and which did bolt from the 
Democratic Party in the Alfred E. Smith 
campaign of 1928. Tennessee also has 
voted Republican in the past. And the 


Border States of Maryland, West Vi. 
ginia, Kentucky and Oklahoma, and eye, 
the President’s home State of Missouy 
could easily swing away from him. 

Curiously enough, other polls of pub. 
lic opinion on various issues indicate that 
a preponderance of the voters of al 
parties approve of many of Mr, Ty. 
man’s policies. This is particularly try 
of the European Recovery Program 
strengthening of the nation’s military de. 
fenses and some of his anti-inflationan 
measures. 
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GOING DOWN 


One labor leader explains the slum 
in Truman popularity in this way: “On 
the basis of what he has said, Ham 
Truman’s record is not bad. On the basis 
of what he has done, it is miserable. | 
do not see much purpose in any Admin- 
istration which sounds good but gets 
nowhere.” 

The Wallace candidacy. In ‘hi 
light of the polls, any one of four Re 
publican candidates could beat Mr. Tr 
man today by such a margin that th 
strength pulled away from the Demo- 
crats by Henry A. Wallace’s third patty 
would figure little in the outcome. Thi 
is true particularly of Thomas E. Dewe) 


Harold E. Stassen and Arthur H. Va | 


denberg. 

In every case, Mr. Wallace got 7 pe 
cent of the vote. In races against M 
Dewey, Mr. Stassen and Mr. Vander- 
berg, the President got 39 per cent 0! 
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the vote. Mr. Dewey got 47 per cent, 
Mr. Stassen 44 per cent and Mr. Van- 
denberg 44 per cent. In the polls, Gover- 
nor Dewey ran ahead of Mr. Stassen in 
spite of the Wisconsin primary victory 
of Mr. Stassen. 

But, against General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, Mr. Truman’s per- 
centage rose to 41, compared to the 44 
per cent for the General. In such a race, 
with only 3 percentage points separating 
the two candidates, the 7 per cent rolled 
up by Mr. Wallace would be a factor. 

The Truman nomination now seems 
fairly certain—in spite of Southern op- 
position—unless the President himself 
should decide to bow out of the race. 
He already has almost 400 of the 618 
delegates needed to win the nomination. 
No one among the President’s friends 
now expects him to turn down the nomi- 











['LL BE IN THE 

WHITE House 

FouR MORE 
YEARS / 





—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


OPTIMIST IN A HOLE 


nation, or to withdraw from the contest. 

Nevertheless, many in the party still 
are pluggi.g away at a boom for Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. This is particularly 
true of Southerners who want some can- 
didate other than Mr. Truman. Some of 
them have said some hot words about Mr. 
Truman and have threatened to bolt the 
party. But, thus far, they have not found 
any other candidate to turn to, aside 
from the General. And there is no cer- 
tainty that General Eisenhower would 
accept the nomination. 

Even among labor forces, there is a 
clamor against the President. Emil Rieve, 
head of the CIO Textile Workers, told 
his union that Mr. Truman had failed as 
a leader of liberal forces and should 
withdraw as a candidate. 

Unless the Southern States, early in 
the Convention, can start a stampede for 
the General, there is little chance that 
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SOUTHERN SENATORS: Russell, Ellender, Stennis, Maybank, Sparkman 
. .. the drop in the South has been more precipitate than elsewhere 


Mr. Truman will fail to win the nomina- 
tion. At the rate States are racking up 
delegates for him, the President may 
easily have the nomination in sight be- 
fore the Convention meets. 

Presidential travels between now and 
Convention time will be used to bolster 
Mr. Truman’s hold upon the delegates 
and to give the people a chance to see 
him. His aides are urging that he make 
his trips by train, instead of by plane. 

Truman troubles. But Mr. Truman 
has plenty of troubles. Southern Demo- 
crats still are looking for a way to ditch 
him. Northern Democrats are not too 
optimistic about his chance of winning 
the election. Many of the delegates who 


are not bound to him by ties of grati- 
tude would be glad to shed their loyalty 
if given a chance. 

The President has to make up his 
mind whether he will set his teeth and 
fight through a campaign to what now 
looks like a gloomy climax for him, or 
whether he will step aside and throw 
his weight back of a candidate such as 
General Eisenhower, who might salvage 
the election for the Democrats. The Gen- 
eral would come closer to yielding to the 
persuasion of the President than to others. 

Mr. Truman might win the nomination, 
but there is no certainty that he could 
win the election. General Eisenhower 
might do both. 





—Acme 


THIRD-PARTY LEADERS: Senator Taylor and Henry Wallace 
... what's left wouldn't seem to affect the man in the White House 
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Lifesaving Role of the Atom 


Atom is going to work to save 
lives. lIsotopes—by-products of 
atomic energy—are at work in 70 
hospitals, laboratories. 

Big advances already are 
being made in treating diseases, 
in studying human body. Old 
secrets are being solved. 

It all means longer, healthier 
lives for millions of people. 


Atomic energy is taking on a 
steadily more important role in non- 
military uses. The atom is to have a 
great many applications in industry. 
Atomic products are being used in im- 
portant studies that may affect the 
future of agriculture. It is in the field 
of disease, however, that the most 
striking advances are heing made at 
this time through use of radioactive 
materials. 

Cobalt needles, made radioactive, are 
being distributed to replace radium 
where that very scarce and _ highly 
expensive material has been employed. 
Many materials that are assimilated by 
the human body every day are being 
radioactivated and used as “tracers” for 
study of diseases that previously have 
bafled doctors. Direct treatment of dis- 









THE ISOTOPE: It starts in a ‘hot laboratory’... 


Wider Use of Its 


eases that have been regarded as incur- 
able is being undertaken with encourag- 
ing but not conclusive results. 

Thus, in spending billions on develop- 
ment of the atomic weapons to destroy 
human life, the United States also is de- 
veloping by-products, in the form of 
radioactive materials, that have a part 
in saving human life. New uses for those 
materials, new processes employing 
them, new techniques for using them in 
research are turning up every day. Yet 
the surface is just being scratched. 

Direct treatment of disease with 
new radioactive materials—radioisotopes 
—is being tried out experimentally in 
many hospitals. This is the most spec- 
tacular use of isotopes. Actually, this 
treatment is not different in principle 
from well-known treatment by X ray or 
radium. Diseased parts simply are sub- 
jected to radiations that are given off by 
the new materials. 

Advantages of radioisotopes, how- 
ever, are many. They can be mass pro- 
duced at almost no cost. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is thinking of dis- 
tributing entirely free the radiocobalt 
that can replace radium. Hospitals that 
have been able to get radium have had 
to pay many thousands of dollars for tiny 
amounts of it. 

Radioisotopes give the doctor a far 
better aim with rays, too. Rays from an 
X-ray machine, for example, must be 
aimed at a diseased organ from outside 


—U. S. Army 


... journeys to medical 





By-Products in Medicine 


the body, and are likely to damage 
healthy tissues. The new materials worl 
at close range. 

Key to that closer range is the fac 
that some parts of the body natural) 
take up and use particular material 
Thyroid glands take up and _ use the 
iodine that gets into the system. Bones 
take up calcium and phosphorus. And 
they take and use the radioactive forms 
of these materials in exactly the same 
Way. 

Individuals that are troubled by over. 
active thyroid glands, thus, are given 
radioiodine. The “charged” iodine gath- 
ers in the defective thyroid and. rays 
are brought to bear directly. The rays 
may be used to reduce activity in the 
gland or, in larger doses, to substitute 
for surgery by destroying part of the 
gland. 

Good results are being achieved with 
such treatment in some cases. 

Thyroid cancer is being treated with 
what doctors call “remarkable success” in 
about one out of six cases. But other, 
older methods still are preferred. 

Polycythemia vera—a fatal disease of 
bone marrow—is the only ailment for 
which treatment with radioisotopes is 
generally accepted as the first choice. 
Even here, there have been no cures. 
But some patients live normally fora 3 
longer time with only one treatment of 
radiophosphorus every year or so. 

Leukemia—a fatal disease in which too 
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—National Film Board 
researchers in special containers . . 
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‘many blood cells are produced—is being 
‘treated with radiophosphorus. No cures 
have been proved. But some patients 
are helped to longer lives, particularly 
people with acute leukemia cases that no 
‘longer respond to X-ray treatment. Some 
other blood diseases, too, have been con- 
| olled—at least temporarily—with radio- 
; isotopes. 

Tumors are being treated with radio- 
vold in some instances. 

4 Official statements make it plain that 
the miracle cures that were expected 
from use of radioisotopes are not being 
achieved. They may never be. Limita- 
tions are severe. 

Problems that go along with treat- 

ment by radioisotopes are difficult ones. 
Diseased parts must have a strong attrac- 
tion for the element to be used—as the 
‘thyroid gland has for iodine. And dis- 
eased cells of that part need to have a 
stronger attraction than the healthy cells. 
Otherwise, the radioisotope concentrates 
in healthy and unhealthy cells alike, and 
attacks both. 
The radioisotopes must not give off 
‘rays that are too powerful or too pene- 
trating. And they must not have too long 
a life. If, like radiumi, they continue to 
sive off rays for years, they cannot be 
wed safely inside the body. 

These and other complications are 
limiting the direct use of radioisotopes in 
treatment. Specialists in the new field be- 
lieve that only a few of the atomic by- 
products—probably not more than nine 
out of 100 radioisotopes—will be usable 
for treatment. 

New information that is being ob- 


Jiained with the use of radioactive tracers 


is likely to mean more for health and 
medicine than any miracle cures. Al- 
ready, radioisotopes are telling doctors 
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things they never knew before about how 
the human body works normally, and 
how—abnormally—diseases develop. 

The use of radioactive tracers is simple 
enough, in principle. Basic facts are that 


radioactive materials are used by the 
body in exactly the same way as non- 
radioactive materials, and that the new 


materials give off rays. Those rays can 
be detected, followed and measured. 
That means the radioisotopes themselves 
can be detected, followed and measured. 
In some cases, a billionth of a billionth of 
a gram can be detected with Geiger 
counters and similar devices. 

To use an illustration, radiophosphorus 
can be used in making an ordinary com- 
pound, such as sodium phosphate. A 
small amount of it, injected into the 
veins of an individual, goes through nor- 
mal body processes. 

The ticking of the counter follows the 
phosphorus through the blood stream, 
tells how rapidly it moves and just where 
it goes. Much of the phosphorus will end 
up in the bone structure. But how much 
of it stops in the liver first, how long it 
stays there, and other questions are an- 
swered by the ticker. 

Tracing experiments already are _ be- 
ginning to yield a great amount of in- 
formation. 

Thyroid glands are being studied by 
means of radioiodine. Overactive thy- 
roids, it has been found, take up iodine 
too rapidly, hold it too briefly. 

Heart failures, studied with radio- 
sodium, are shown to be complicated in 
some cases by an accumulation of so- 
dium. New treatment for some types of 
heart trouble already has brought relief 
to many. 

Cancer is being studied intensively in 
new ways with the use of radiocarbon. 






—Black Star 








The mystery of cancer—a wild, uncon- 
trolled growth of cells—is not expected 
to be solved suddenly, or soon. Best ap- 
proach, according to specialists, is to 
learn just how and why malignant tu- 
mors develop. Once that is accomplished, 
a cure may possibly be devised. Radio- 
active tracers offer new tools: for the 
search. 

New drugs—penicillin, sulfa drugs, 
others—are being tagged for study too. 

These are only a few of the hundreds 
of new investigations that are going on 
in laboratories and hospitals all over U.S. 
New knowledge is beginning to pile up 
already. It now is known, for example, 
that parts of the body that formerly were 
considered stable actually are breaking 
up and being replaced all the time. It 
has been learned that half the blood 
plasma in a person’s body is replaced in 
12 days, half the protein of the liver in 
six days. 

In less than two years, more than 2,200 
shipments of radioisotopes have been 
made by AEC to points all over the 
United States. More than half of these 
have gone to the more than 70 medical 
laboratories and hospitals that are en- 
gaging in this form of research. Cost to 
these institutions is small. They must 
have equipment to handle the new—and 
often dangerous—materials, however. 
And they need trained personnel. With 
these on hand, the institutions need only 
to apply to the AEC at Oak Ridge. De- 
mand is growing, but production of the 
materials is up to it. 

As more hospitals and_ laboratories 
obtain the equipment and personnel they 
need to begin research, the flood of in- 
formation is to grow. That information 
means a longer and healthier life for 
millions. 


—Black Star 


- here, radiophosphorus is injected for diseased bone marrow .. . a Geiger counter traces course of the radioactive material 
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LET’S PUT IT THIS WAY... 


Can You Afford 
Not To ‘ 


porter will be glad to set up a table for a desk that will make 


your accommodations an office on wheels. 





2, Suppose you want to forget business for a while. 
You can read and relax to your heart’s content. Or 


you can enjoy the friendly service and companion- 3. Suppose you want to be fresh and alert for an 
ship in the lounge car reserved for Pullman passengers. important appointment or conference next morn- 


ing. Your big, comfortable Pullman bed gives you 
the sound, undisturbed sleep you need to be at 
your best, both physically and mentally. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS TO 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
TO GET THERE! 








4, Suppose it’s imperative for you to be there on a certain 
day. When yeu go Pullman you arrive—on dependable rail- 


road schedules—right in town, convenient to everything. 


In the face of this combination of advantages no other form 


of travel offers. can vou afford not to go Pullman? © 1948. THE PULLMAN COMPARY 
° S 





7. Suppose you've got 2 business trip coming up, and you'd like 
to clean up your work on the way. When you go Pullman the 
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'd like >> Europe's question now is how far the U.S. will really go to stop Russia. 
yi It is admitted that U.S. is putting up billions of dollars for recovery in 
Europe, may even be willing to send arms across the sea, reviving lend-lease. 

Question remains, though, whether all this can stop Soviet aggression, now 
or later. And, if it can't, what else is the United States prepared to do? 

Heart of the question, as Europe sees it, is whether the U.S. will sign up 
with Western Europe, commit the full power of America before war begins, or wait 
until one is under way. Twice in the past, the U.S. has waited. 

Hope is that a solid U.S.-European front now will stop Russia, prevent war. 











>> Military alliance, a regional pact along the lines of the inter-American 
agreement, Signed last year at Rio de Janeiro, is held up as the model. 
European membership begins with Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands and 
Luxembourg, the five that signed a treaty of mutual defense at Brussels recently. 
Terms of the alliance, if the Ri» pattern is followed, are to include 
agreement to pool military resources, share bases, get together on strategy. 

Key condition, tallest hurdle would be a pledge that aggression against one 
member of the alliance is equivalent to aggression against all of them. 

In theory, then, a Soviet attack on Luxembourg would require the U.S. to 
join Luxembourg and its other allies in declaring war on Soviet Russia. 

To a U.S. fearful of entangling alliances, that might be quite a step. 














>> Actually, the pattern of Rio, the U.S.-Latin-American defense agreement, 
doesn't go very far to solve the big questions involved in a U.S.-European pact. 
The diplomats may lean to Rio, but the military men have questions to raise. 
orn- Arms for Latin America, called for by Rio, don't really add up to much, in 
you any case could be Supplied out of U.S. surpluses, using obsolescent models. 
> at At that, Congress has yet to approve arms transfers called for by Rio. 
Arms for Western Europe present a different problem, in size and variety. 
To rearm Britain, France and others, calls for huge amounts of money and 
materiel, for a wide range of equipment, all as up to date as possible. 
And there is the risk in Europe, more so than in Latin America, that arms 
| from America might fall into the aggressor's hands, be turned against the U.S. 





yan 








>> Then there are these differences to weigh, to take into account: 





n Attitude of U.S. public, willingness to go to war, might be clear in case 
of an attack on Latin America, much less clear about aggression inside Europe. 
E WAY To most Americans, any attack on the Western Hemisphere would threaten the 


U.S. Attack on a European power, by Europeans, appears in a different light. 
Risk of attack on Latin America, furthermore, seems remote just now. It's 
different in Europe. There the risk seems real. Something to worry about. 
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Latin Americans, as a reSult, aren't pressing the U.S. for arms, for firm 
commitments. They seem willing to let the defense pact remain vague, general. 

Europeans want more. They want a firm alliance with the U.S., with U.S. 
teeth in it, U.S. promises to act, clear warning to Russia to Stop, look, listen. 

The Rio pact, thus, only dimly foreshadows what would be involved for the 
U.S. in an alliance with Western Europe. A transatlantic alliance would cost 
more, risk more, raise problems Americans never have really faced in the past. 





>> At the moment, the U.S.-European alliance is about where the Marshall Plan 
was last summer. Idea is out in the open; costs, terms remain to be itemized. 
Europe, as in the early stages of the Marshall Plan, is again being asked 
to take stock of its resources, to say what it can do to help itself. 
Minimum of self-help called for by the U.S. includes these things: 
Efficient organization by each European power of its military resources. 
Combined planning by European military staffs, a real pooling of brains. 
Standardization of arms and equipment to the greatest extent possible. 
Agreement to share bases, in preparation for combined operations. 
In addition, the U.S. has asked the five nations that signed the Brussels 
pact to broaden it as rapidly as possible, to take in more of Western Europe. 
Once these conditions are met, U.S. is to take some steps of its own. 
It's all to take time. Both sides have hard questions to answer. 




















>> Allied program to get Western Germany back into production is still in con- 
ference. So now Germans themselves are ready to tell the Allies what to do. 
Bureaucracy is to go. That's the first step, the first plank in a program 
submitted by German officials who've been charged with helping to run the area. 
Planners, official controllers, are to be dispensed with. Rigid state con- 
trol hasn't worked, the Germans say. They don't want responsibility for it. 
Private industry, instead, is to be given its head, allowed to run things. 
Importers, organized as import co-operatives, are to be responsible for all 
imports other than food, will handle any licensing, as well as foreign exchange. 
Exporters, organized as an export trustee, representing interested indus- 
tries, are to be responsible for reaching export targets, for export pricing. 
Raw-material allocations, inside Western Germany, likewise are to be the 
responsibility of industrial associations, rather than of any government. 
Effect of this German plan, if adopted, is to transfer power from agencies 
of Anglo-American military government into hands of German industrialists. 
Production, as a result, might step up fast. Germans would have incentive. 
It remains to be seen whether Allied officials will go for the whole idea. 
Some officials, here and there, hesitate to give Germans quite so much rope. 

















>> In occupied Japan, as in Germany, the U.S. urge is to breathe life into pro- 
duction, to get the country off the back of the American taxpayer. 
New idea, new vision, therefore, is to revive Japan's prewar economic plan 
involved in Greater East Asia Coprosperity Sphere, but under U.S. control. 
Reasoning is this: Only way Japan can get back on her feet, off America's, 
is to revive her trade with Asia, buying raw materials, selling finished goods. 
Catch is that cheapest source of coking coal, iron ore, soybeans is area now 
held by Chinese Communists. It may be they won't want to co-operate. 
Burden, in that event, is likely to stay on the U.S. taxpayer's back. 
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Case History 


Ford Motor Company 
"Air freight helps 






keep our assembly lines moving smoothly!" 


A routine teletype, requesting gravel deflectors, 
reaches the Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany at Detroit. It is late afternoon. The equipment 
is needed immediately on the assembly line of the 
company’s plant at Edgewater, N.J. 

Loaded with three tons of deflectors, an air 
freighter streaks through the night. Next morning 
the deflectors are flowing into the Ford assembly 
lines. Thus daily requirements are met without 
maintaining costly and bulky inventories. 

This is just one example of how Ford and other 
large firms daily use the fast modern service of 
air freight as a usual way of doing business. 

In addition to helping to solve the problem of 
parts and materials shortages. the use of air freight 


reduces the cost of inventory-in-transit. It also 
saves on interest-in-transit costs. An. the advantage 
of being first in market with new styles and new 
products is well known to smart merchants. 

You may be surprised to learn that air freight 
rates, in some cases, may even be less than rates by 
rail express. And waiting to serve you today via the 
world’s leading air carriers are fleets of Douglas 
DC-4s, each capable of transporting up to 
18,000 lbs. of payload. 

Soon huge Douglas DC-6s carrying up to 
30,000 Ibs. of payload on even faster schedules will 
be available to air carriers. For complete informa- 
tion on how air freight can save you time and 
money, call the air carrier office nearest you. 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





MORE FREIGHT FLIES MORE PLACES BY novelgs 














“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, The 


other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecas; 





‘T’S THE ONLY LANGUAGE 


THEY CAN UNDERSTAND’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


An expression has emerged recently in Washington 
which epitomizes the American policy toward Russia. 

“It’s the only language they can understand”— 
meaning, of course, military force—is heard often in 
Congress, at the Department of State, in Cabinet dis- 
cussions at the White House. It is used to justify the 
spending of nearly $14,000,000,000 a year for arma- 
ment in “peacetime.” It is used as an argument for the 
revival of the draft system and for the establishment 
of universal military training. It is behind the new 
lend-lease program to arm with guns, tanks and 
planes the 16 nations of Europe participating in the 
Marshall Plan. The concept represents plainly the 
consensus in official Washington irrespective of party 
or faction. 

But what does it mean to the peace of the world 
when we say: “It’s the only language they can under- 
stand’’? 

This expression implies on its face that negotiation 
or discussion with Russia is futile and that physical 
force must now be brought to bear either to frighten 
Russia into a change of course or to defend ourselves 
against sudden attack. 

“Why wait?” There is a curious implication, more- 
over, in the statement: “It’s the only language they 
can understand.” It could mean that war should not 
be postponed. Thus, for instance, if your adversary 
is going to fight you anyhow, doesn’t a certain kind 
of logic say you are then justified in dealing a 
preventive blow? Why, it is argued already in various 
quarters, wait for Russia to rearm or learn how to 
make atomic bombs? Can there be a “balance of 
power” when all the major nations have the atomic 
bomb? 

Winston Churchill makes a significant contribution 
to this very subject in his memoirs now appearing in 
Life and in The New York Times. Mr. Churchill 
writes: 

“If the circumstances are such as to warrant it, 
force may be used. And if this be so it should be 
used under the conditions which are most favour- 
able. There is no merit in putting off a war for a 


year if, when it comes, it is a far worse war or 

one much harder to win.” 

The former Prime Minister of Britain wasn’t dis 
cussing the coming of World War III but the event 
that led to temporizing policies among the Allies prig 
to 1939. He was writing primarily about “some prin. 
ciples of morals and action which may be a guide in 
the future.” 

Mr. Churchill argues that “those who are prone by 
temperament and character to seek sharp and clerr. 
cut solutions of difficult and obscure problems, w! 
are ready to fight whenever some challenge coms 
from a foreign power, have not always been right’ 
He adds: 

“On the other hand, those whose inclination is 
to bow their heads, to seek patiently and faith. 
fully for peaceful compromise, are not always 
wrong. On the contrary, in the majority of in- 
stances they may be right, not only morally but 
from a practical standpoint. 

“How many wars have been averted by pa- 
tience and persisting good will! Religion and vir 
tue alike lend their sanctions to meekness and 
humility, not only between men but between na- 
tions. How many wars have been precipitated by 
firebrands! How many misunderstandings which 
led to wars could have been removed by tempo- 
rising! How often have countries fought cruel wars 
and then after a few years of peace found them 
selves not only friends but allies!” 

Moral force first: Here we have an argument li 
the use of both moral force and physical force, eachit 
its proper place. The priority should, of course, g0" 
moral force. Unless every resource of the one has bet 
utilized, there must be no resort to the other. But ho 
can we be sure? How can the two be reconciled 


Where does the Christian ethic apply or cease to ay 


ply? 
In his book “The Principles of Christian Ethics 
Albert C. Knudson, Dean Emeritus of the School 
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Theology, Boston University, writes that no peop! 
can condone the suicide of the state. He refutes bo! 
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of U.S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 
international news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 









Examination needed of current concept that physical force is only available course in 


dealing with Soviets—Contribution to peace in independent investigation of the full 


pacifism and non-resistance. The law of self-preserva- 


' tion he says, is basic. Attack must be repulsed by ev- 


ery force at the command of the state. 

The question, however, goes deeper. Is an attack al- 
ways unprovoked? It is necessary to establish first the 
rightness of one’s own course. This is the true obliga- 
tion of Christian ethics. 

As a companion to the concept that “it’s the only 


‘language they can understand,” one hears, for in- 


stance, in Washington nowadays the statement that 
“we have done everything we could in our talks with 
Russia.” 

Again and again our officials recite with conviction 
their record of conversations and deeds. Naturally 
they are making ex parte statements. In any at- 
tempt at objective judgment, those who make a policy 
should not sit in judgment on their own acts. 

What is needed is an impartial examination of all 
the facts—all the records from the very beginning of 
our important consultations with Russia and our 
allies which are in any particular related to the issues 
that have arisen since the end of the war and which 
are unsettled today. 

The Secretary of State, General Marshall, should 
himself call for the appointment of a commission of 
ten or fifteen outstanding citizens to whom all testi- 
mony should be submitted. The sessions should be 
open to the public and to the press of the world. The 
investigation should be conducted independent of the 
Government. 

We in America are prone to take for granted that 
Russia is 100 per cent wrong and the United States is 
100 per cent right. The essence of any plan to use 
moral force effectively is to deal honestly with the 
facts of a dispute. Wrong must be acknowledged 
where wrong is proven. 

Examining our record: Congress has a habit of in- 
vestigating almost everything under the sun. Yet, 


| oddly enough, no congressional committee has pub- 


licly investigated Russian-American relations. There 
have been consultations between the Department: of 
State and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 





‘record of American-Russian relations—Practical application of moral force. 


These are secret discussions. The public has no way 
of judging the merits of all that has happened in Rus- 
sian-American relations in the last three years. 

It may be argued that an investigation by Congress 
could not but defend our own course at the State De- 
partment, for to do otherwise would be “unpatriotic.” 
We come then face to face with the age-old barrier of 
pride and pseudo-patriotism, neither of which has any 
place in a conscientious effort to examine the facts and 
avoid indescribable suffering in the world. 

The search for truth: Questions for investigation 
and debate could be these: 

1. To what extent has the policy of the United 
States been a policy of peace and to what extent has 
it been a policy of threatening physical force and eco- 
nomic coercion? 

2. To what extent has Russia’s policy of obstruc- 
tion been due to aggressive desire and to what extent 
has it been due to fear and distrust of the United 
States arising from acts and policies of the United 
States? 

3. Was the declaration of the Truman Doctrine 
more than a year ago a decision for peace or for event- 
ual war—and have the non-cooperative attitudes of 
Russia since the declaration of that policy been based 
on a previous failure of diplomacy or an introduction 
by us of the concept that physical force alone must 
be used because “it’s the only language Russia can 
understand”? 

Examining these and related questions would ex- 
pose to view all the cross-currents of Russian-Ameri- 
can relations and impress the world with the fairness 
and disinterestedness of our approach. It could bring 
peace. It is worth the effort. 

Should war eventually become the only alternative, 
the American people then could send their youth to 
battle with a feeling that no other course was possible. 
Or the American people could gladly spend and tax 
themselves to the verge of economic chaos to build up 
a military force adequate to prevent war by the threat 
of force. The case for such realistic and even necessary 
conclusions has never been persuasively made. 
























ABOUT ADDED BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


Nearly 1,000,000 veterans will soon get 
an increase in pay under a bill just ap- 
proved by Congress. These are veterans 
who are taking on-the-job training and 
on-farm training, and who are receiving 
subsistence allowances from the Govern- 
ment under the GI Bill of Rights. The 
raise also goes to many part-time students 
under the GI Bill. Full-time students were 
voted an increase in allowances by Con- 
gress last February. 

What Congress has done is to raise the 
ceilings on combined wages and Govern- 
ment allowances that veteran-trainees can 
get. In addition, the new rules give added 
benefits to veterans with more than one 
dependent. Part-time students can get 
larger monthly checks from the Veterans’ 
Administration. The more liberal benefits 
are expected to draw more veterans of 
World War II into these training and 
schooling programs. 


How much can veterans get now? 

The new ceiling on combined wages and 
s0vernment allowance for a single vet- 
eran taking on-job training is $210 a 
month. For a veteran with one depend- 
ent, the ceiling is $270. A veteran with 
two or more dependents can get up to 
$290 a month in wages and allowance. 
The old ceilings were $175 for a veteran 
without dependents and $200 for one 
with dependents, regardless of number. 


How much is subsistence allowance? 
A veteran without dependents can get an 
allowance of up to $65 a month while 
taking on-the-job training. A veteran with 
one or more dependents gets up to $90 a 
month. These amounts are not changed. 
But the total amount of wage and living 
allowance permitted is raised. 


Take, for example, an unmarried veteran 
taking on-job training and being paid by 
his employer $145 a month. He can draw 
the Government’s full living allowance of 
$65 a month to bring his combined in- 
come to the new ceiling of $210. Under 
the old rules, his Government check 
could not have been more than $30 a 
month to keep him within the old ceiling 
of $175 a month. Similarly, a married 
man with one or more children and get- 
ting wages of $200 a month can draw the 
full Government allowance of $90. That 
means, his combined wages and allow- 
ance can now be $290 a month, or $3,480 
a year. 


Suppose a veteran gets a raise? 

A raise in. wages might mean a cut in 
Government allowance for a veteran tak- 
ing on-job training, if the raise would 
push his combined wages and allowance 
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above the ceiling. Suppose a veteran with 
two dependents is now getting wages of 
$200 plus $90 subsistence, already put- 
ting him at the ceiling of $290 a month. 
If his employer raises his pay $50 a 
month, he would have to take a $50 cut 
in Government allowance, to $40 a 
month, to keep him from exceeding the 
$290 limit. He then would be paid $250 
a month by his employer and $40 a 
month by the Government. 


What about on-farm training? 

The ceilings work the same for veterans 
taking institutional on-farm training as for 
other veteran-trainees. That is, they now 
are able to get higher combined wages 
and Government allowances than hereto- 
fore. In addition, the subsistence allow- 
ances of these veterans are to be figured 
on a new basis. For the part of their 
time spent in institutional training, their 
allowances will be figured on the same 
basis as for full-time students. This is 
$75 a month for a veteran without de- 
pendents, $105 for one with a single de- 
pendent, and $120 for a veteran with 
more than one dependent. The increased 
allowances for on-farm trainees, however, 
will apply only to the proportion of their 
time spent in classroom or institutional 
training. 


What do part-time students get? 

The GI allowances for most part-time stu- 
dents also are raised. The amounts of 
their monthly subsistence checks will be 
figured on the same basis as full-time 
students—$75 for veterans without de- 
pendents, $105 for one dependent, and 
$120 for more than one dependent. A 
veteran usually is considered a full-time 
student if his school week amounts to 
25 hours a week at high-school level, or 
12 semester hours at college level. Under 
that, they are part-time students. Thus, a 
veteran spending 10 hours a week in 
school will get two fifths of a full-time 
students’ susbsistence allowance. 


When do the new rates begin? 
Congress voted that the higher rates and 
the higher ceilings for on-job trainees 
should be retroactive to last April 1. That 
is, those drawing allowances in April, and 
entitled to higher payments, can get the 
increased amounts for April and _ later 
months. But these increased payments 
will not be automatic in all cases. 


What must veterans do to collect? 

Veterans entitled to bigger checks, be- 
cause they have more dependents than 
are shown on the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s records, must notify VA to get 
the increased allowances. Otherwise they 


will not get credit for these dependents | 


when their monthly allowances are fig 
ured. But where there is a delay in jn. 
creasing allowances, the higher amounts 
usually will be paid for the full time elaps. 
ing since April 1. This will mean extra 
payments for many veterans entitled to 
larger amounts. VA will send notice of 
the changes to veterans receiving checks 
as on-job and on-farm trainees and ag 
part-time students. 


Must veterans give proof of depend. 
ents? 

Yes. The Veterans’ Administration re. 

quires such proof. This usually is in the 

form of birth certificates, marriage certifi 

cates and affidavits showing dependency 

of parents or others. 


Is the rule on wages changed? 


The method of figuring wages, in deter- . 


mining combined wage and _ allowance 


ceiling for a veteran, is changed in one 


important respect. Under the old rules, 
amounts paid to an on-job-training vet- 
eran for regularly scheduled overtime 
had to be included in his monthly wages, 
but incidental overtime at irregular 
periods did not have to be included. Now 


this is changed. No amounts earned by” 


a veteran while working overtime, 
whether regularly or not, need be in 
cluded. when figuring his wages to deter 
mine the combined wage and allowance 
ceiling. 


What is considered overtime? 
Overtime is based, in the bill passed by 
Congress, on what is above the standard 
work week for a particular trade or in 
dustry. If it is the custom of an industry 
to pay workers on a basis of a work week 
of 40, 38 or 35 hours, with additional 
time considered overtime, then that cus 
tom will be followed by VA in deciding 
what a veteran receives for regular work 
and what for overtime under the on-job 
training program. 


Do new ceilings apply for working 
students too? 

Yes. The new ceilings on combined wages 
and living allowances apply for students 
under the GI program, both full-time 
and part-time students. That means that 
a full-time student without dependents 
cannot draw his full allowance of $754 
month if he works outside and gets paid 
more than $135 a month. Earnings 0! 
more than that would reduce the amount 
ot his subsistence check, But a veteral 
with a wife and child could earn $170: 
month and still draw his allowance 
$120 a month without going above hi 
combined ceiling of $290. 
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American beer and ale. 


And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 
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The New Pontiae offers GM Hydra-Matie Dption 







If you study the illustration above, you will see that it is more beautiful. A few m@Models, N, 
find a car precisely suited to your require- at the wheel will reveal its new brillia@iasterpiecs 
ments—for the new Pontiac offers a complete performance. And the years will provfPriced so 


automobile show .. . all by itself! And regard- even Pontiac’s traditional dependabiliffteonomy to 
= a less of the model you select, you may rest been enhanced, Truly, it is a fine «i : 
A fine car made even finer assured that it will give you unequalled satis- even finer! And, climaxing this gre! sli 
faction—and unsurpassed economy. For this of improvements, Pontiac now offers 6% *CM Hy. 
is the greatest Pontiac ever built. You can Motors Hydra-Matie Drive as option! Ti 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of ERAIRTOR § 








ic Deptional* on all models 


A few mi frodels, Never before has this engineering 
w brillin@Masterpiecee been made available in a car 
vill proegPriced so low. So for every reason—from 
endabilitf#eonomy to luxury—you should ow n a Pontiac. 
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DeLuxe Torpedo 


4-Door Sedan 
QS 
Torpedo Business Coupe 
LF = S 
=| A 


DeLuxe Streamliner 
4-Door Sedan 


DeLuxe 
Streamliner 
Torpedo Sport Coupe Station Wagon 


DeLuxe Streamliner 
Sedan Coupe 


IDENTIFICATION OF PONTIAC MODELS AS ILLUSTRATED 


Help America produce for peace. Turn in your scrap iron and steel. 
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Over JOO FEDERAL TRUCKS Yom 
the Coca Cola Heet in Detroit 








































By Costing Le45 to Kun! 


@ For 38 years Federal has been building trucks that have enjoyed 
an outstanding reputation for ruggedness, dependability, low up keep 
cost, long life and bed-rock operating economy. 


Men in a position to judge—fleet owners, maintenance superintendents, 
service mechanics, dispatchers and drivers—have learned by keeping 
comparative cost records, checking lay-up time, servicing and running 
costs that Federal Trucks have those qualities of endurance, economy 
and rugged all-truck performance that insure owner satisfaction. 


That's why so many truck users now say: ‘Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal.” 





FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. © DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
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People of the Week 





Three in Kremlin Who Are Shaping a More Conciliatory Policy 
Toward the U.S.: Task of Messrs. Stalin, Molotov and Zhdanov 


A small group of men, behind the 
Kremlin ‘walls, is shifting the course of 
history by an abrupt change in Russian 
policy toward America. These men have 
been stopped cold in their westward ad- 
vance. They have been forced to recon- 
sider. The men, busy developing a new 
phase in the “cold war,” are: 

Joseph Stalin, aging dictator, who 
gives more and more of his work to oth- 
es, but still has the last emphatic word. 
>Vyacheslav M. Molotov, the coming 
man of Russia, who largely has been 
making Soviet foreign policy for months. 

YAndrei A. Zhdanov, fire-eating na- 
tionalist and expert on foreign affairs, 
who sometimes disagrees with Mr. Molo- 
tov and often competes with him for Pre- 
mier Stalin’s favor. 

In recent weeks, this powertul trio has 
had the world talking fearfully in terms 
of war. The inner story of what the three 
have done is revealing. And what they 
ue doing now, their personalities and 
ideas are basic to the future. 

Peace? Informed Washington circles 
now expect definite peace feelers trom 
Russia. In the face of the Italian elections, 
the European Recovery Program and 
American determination to rearm, it is 
believed the men of the Kremlin may 
fnally have been brought to a realization 
that they can go no further without court- 
ing a war for which they are unprepared 
and from which they can gain little. 

American officials will be wiliing, ot 
course, to talk it over with the Russians. 
How much might be accomplished, how- 
ever, remains a puzzle. The talks would 
be overlaid with a spirit of distrust on 
both sides. Any accord that might be 
reached would be subject to later in- 
terpretation or repudiation as Mr. Stalin 
and his colleagues see fit. The war ol 
nerves would continue. In any event, 
President Truman has reiterated that 
there will be no meeting between him 
and Mr, Stalin unless the latter comes to 
Washington. Such a trip is highly unlikely. 

Gains and losses. The advantages of 
an agreement seem to lie mostly with 
Russia. The Soviets critically need mate- 
rials and manufactured goods that could 
be purchased in the United States, under 
a commercial accord. 

Peace talk, too, would take much of 
the steam out of the present rearmament 
rive. Taxpayers might rebel at con- 
tinued huge military spending. The 
threat to Moscow of American rearma- 
ment would be eased. After lulling 
America into a false sense of security, the 
| Moscow group could resume its bellicose 
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attitude later, whipping up and quieting 
War scares at will. 

As to the coming peace feelers, some 
officials say they grow very alert and sus- 
picious when Russia “begins to purr.” 

War and the atom. Top American 
circles are convinced, too, that Mr. Stalin 
and his colleagues hardly want war with 
the United States. They are not equipped 
to undertake such a prolonged struggle 
as would be involved. 

High Washington officials believe that 
the Russians may have given up efforts to 
develop an atomic bomb of their own. 
The necessary quantities of materials, 
water power and transportation are so 
vast that it is felt the Soviet Union could 
not divert them from other uses. In Rus- 
sia, too, uranium deposits are believed to 
be scarce and of a poor grade. 

So, in view of all these things, the Rus- 
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JOSEPH STALIN 
He still has the last word 


sian leaders have been hauled up short 
and forced to reconsider. A definite indi- 
cation of this is seen in the fact that anti- 
American propaganda by way of speeches, 
newspaper articles and the radio has al- 
most ceased in Russia and its satellite 
countries. Such a development almost 
always precedes a switch in the Russian 
line. It closes a phase of the cold war of 
which Mr. Molotov, more than any other, 
was the author. 

Pre-election drive. Nearly a year ago, 
it is reliably reported, Mr. Molotov drew 
up a program of immediate Russian ex- 
pansion. It was based on his expectation 
that American resistance would be slight, 
that in fact the United States would be 
able to do little or nothing until after the 
presidential election of next November. 
Mr. Molotov was setting out to take ad- 
vantage of the slowness with which de- 
mocracies sometimes must move. 

In this, he made a serious error, as 
events proved. Russia was able only to 
tighten the drawstring on Czechoslovakia, 
which already was in the bag, and work 
out an arrangement with Finland. Mr. 
Molotov had to report to Premier Stalin 
that his policy was mostly a failure. 

The dictator. It is thought unlikely, 
however, that he has injured his popu- 
larity with Mr. Stalin. They have been too 
closely associated for many years. There 
have been other failures in the past, and 
these have not hurt him with the boss. 
The sphinxlike dictator is patience itself 
in achieving his long-range objectives. 

At 68, Mr. Stalin, completely gray, 
looks old but in good physical condition. 
His step is firm, and his mind is said to be 
as keen as ever. Nevertheless, he must 
take it easy. His 15 to 20-hour working 
days are a thing of the past. His vaca- 
tions on the shore of the Black Sea grow 
longer. Last year it was five months; the 
year before, three. Reports persist that he 
has a heart condition that must be kept 
constantly in mind. 

Necessarily, he has had to delegate 
some of his jobs and many of his powers 
to others. Mr. Molotov and Mr. Zhdanov 
have been the chief recipients, but other 
members of the Politburo, the top council 
of Russian leaders, have been included. 
Mr. Stalin’s essential power remains un- 
weakened, however. The men about him 
are completely loyal. When he wants his 
powers back he gets them. 

Mr. Stalin is said to be writing a book, 
his legacy to Communism. The volume 
elaborates the Leninist interpretation of 
Marxism, and applies it to situations 
arising since Nicolai Lenin’s death. Its 
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Pesple of the Week 
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ANDREI ZHDANOV 
In a pinch—the Army 


central tenet is that the last stage of 
capitalism is imperialism. He believes 
that American policy is imperialistic and 
that consequently the downfall of the 
United States is only a matter of time. 

“Acting premier.” Many of the cen- 
tral administrative powers usually wielded 
by Mr. Stalin have been turned over to 
Mr. Molotov. The latter not only has 
been making foreign policy, but he has 
been running domestic affairs as well, 
subject only to Mr. Stalin’s veto. When 
given power, he exercises it with an iron 
hand. As an administrator, Mr. Molotov 
is the height of efficiency. Long hours of 
concentrated work are his habit. 

When Mr. Stalin is in Moscow, he and 
Mr. Molotov occupy adjoining apart- 
ments in the Kremlin. When the dictator 
is away, Mr. Molotov visits him fre- 
quently and keeps in communication. 

They have been working together since 
1912, when they helped Lenin publish 
his newspaper Pravda in St. Petersburg 
(now Leningrad). By chance, Mr. Molo- 
tov was one of the few key bolsheviks in 
St. Petersburg when the Revolution came. 
Mr. Stalin at that time was in exile in 
Siberia. Mr. Molotov and others kept the 
Revolution going until the exiles could 
return. Later, he sided effectively with 
Mr. Stalin, after Lenin’s death, to make 
him the top man. 

If a U.S.-Russian conference should 
develop from the present situation, Amer- 
ican officials know what to expect. Mr. 
Molotov’s conferences by now have fallen 
into a definite pattern: early cordiality, 
heavy demands, protracted discussion 
and deadlock, followed by either post- 
ponement or a futile compromise, usually 
closer to Mr. Molotov’s desires than those 
of the democracies. 
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Mr. Zhdanov. Less known outside 
Russia than Mr. Stalin or .Mr. Molotov, 
he is a constant force for Russian nation- 
alism. Huge, plump, black-haired and 
smiling, the 52-year-old Mr. Zhdanov is 
considered one of the most intelligent and 
best educated of Russian leaders. 

He was born in the Ukraine, aligned 
himself with the bolsheviks at an early 
age, and had a minor part in the Revolu- 
tion. Thereafter his rise was rapid. In 
1934 he became a member of the Polit- 
buro, and a close association with Mr. 
Stalin began. Mr. Stalin likes his salty 
humor. He also liked a book written some 
years back by Mr. Zhdanov defending 
him against the attacks of Trotskyite de- 
famers. 

It is Mr. Zhdanov who foments anti- 
foreign sentiment in Russia. He usually 
favors going ahead with expansionist 
plans where the more cautious Mr. Molo- 
tov is likely to hold back. Mr. Zhdanov is 
credited with having prodded-Mr. Stalin 
into the war against Finland that began 
in 1939. Thus, he and Mr. Molotov fur- 


nish a balance that Mr. Stalin finds useful. . 


Mr. Zhdanov is an effective propagan- 
dist with the Russian people. He mobi- 
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VYACHESLAV MOLOTOV 
A deceptive purr? 





GEORGI MALENKOV 
In a pinch—the Party 


lizes Soviet writers and sees that they stick 
strictly to the party line. It is he who ha 
been upbraiding Russian composers fo: 
writing music that he thinks is a non 
Russian aping of Western composers. 

As a general in the Red Army, Mf 
Zhdanov was the “hero of Leningrad’ 
He saved the city from the Nazis, a: 
though at a terrific cost in casualties. This 
has given him an important influence with 
the upper echelons of the Army. 

Succession. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Stalin has tapped Mr. Molotov as his 
successor. Whether that decision can be 
made to stick after Mr. Stalin’s death 
however, is a matter of dispute. So much 
power is involved that a struggle for the 
dictatorship could easily develop. 

In such a contest, two other men wouli 
be important. Lavrenti P. Beria control 
the army of secret police. No Goven: 
ment could last without his support, itis 
said. Mr. Beria, implacably ambitiou 
might want the job for himself. Georgi 
Malenkov, formerly Mr. Stalin’s private 
secretary and the chief dispenser of jobs 
in the Soviet bureaucracy, has powert 
support in the Communist Party. M 
Zhdanov could call on the Army for aid 

A row over the succession is consideret 
a distinct possibility, one that has bee 
included in the future considerations 
American foreign policy. 

Cold war. But meanwhile, with M 
Stalin still alive, the outlook for th 
months ahead is plain. The Russian lin 
is changing to a more friendly approa 
to America. There is to be less empha 
on elections in Western Europe and mor 
on sabotage, strikes, terrorism. The 00 
war will continue, but the trend is av 
from steps that would lead to a “hot, 
shooting, war. 
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There is no safe way to clean clothing indoors with gasoline, naphtha or similar 
inflammable products. A cigarette, pilot light, sparks from an electric motor or 
even rubbing the fabric together may cause a sudden flash of fire — often an 
explosion. Play safe. It’s better to leave such jobs to experts. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
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HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. 
THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AETNA INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


LADY / 














Since 
the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 
...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 
obligations. 
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HE FARM-LAND BOOM of 1948, following 
World War II, now has reached the 
level that proved to be the peak of the 
farm-land boom of 1920, after World 
War I. 

Prices of farm land per acre rose to an 
index of 205 on March 1 of this year, com- 
pared with 100 in the years from 1935 to 
1939. That is exactly the same as the high 
point reached 28 years ago. 

The close parallel between the rise in 
land values from 1915 to 1920 and the rise 
from 1941 to 1948 is shown by the Picto- 
gram. The present period’s increase started 
from a lower level than the previous rise 
and has continued longer. But the rate of 
increase over the last five years and the 
values attained virtually duplicate what 
happened in the earlier period. 

During the 12 months that ended in 
March, land values rose 20 to 25 per 
cent in the wheat and corn belts. They 
went up 16 per cent in general-farming 
areas, 12 per cent in the cotton belt, and 
6 per cent in dairy regions. In tobacco 
areas, increase over the last year has been 
slight. 

If the parallel holds, farm-land values 
will move downward from the level they 
reached in March. Already, several factors 
point to the beginning of a downturn. 
Farm income is expected to be somewhat 
smaller this year than last. Also, the vol- 
ume of voluntary sales of farm land began 
to drop off last year, just as it did in 1919. 
Further decline in this sales volume is in 
prospect, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

No sharp deflation like that of 1921-22 
is in prospect for U.S. farms this time, 
however. 

Differences in the present situation, 
compared with the 1920s, are these: 

Farm debt has been going down and 
now is only $8,700,000,000, compared with 
farmers’ cash assets of $21,500,000,000. In 
the 1920s, farmers were caught with a big 
debt load when prices of their products 
fell. 

Buyers of farms are more largely city 
people. One farm out of each three sold 
in recent years has been bought by a non- 
farmer. 

Farm-land supply no longer is increas- 
ing as it was after World War I. 

Farm prices are underwritten to some 
extent’ by Government supports. 

Farm income cannot fall far as long as 
city employment remains high. 

For. these reasons, the present inflation 
of farm-land values does not appear as 
dangerous as the one that followed World 
War I. And any lessening of the present 
land boom that may occur is not expected 
to be abrupt. 
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Special Report’. 


Price making by many U. S. 
industries may be due for an 
upset. 

Identical prices, when charged 
by competing producers, are 
likely to be viewed as obvious 
violations of antitrust laws. 

Cement industry is the latest 
victim of the official drive against 
uniform prices. Supreme Court 
upholds the Government. 

Competition will set all prices 
if Government gets its way. 


A revolution soon may be forced in 
price-making policies of many basic 
U.S. industries. The revolution, if it 
comes, is to result from enforcement 
of antitrust laws as interpreted by the 
Federal Trade Commission and Su- 
preme Court. 

The policy of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in regard to prices is this: 

Producers of cement, steel, bricks 
or any other basic commodity cannot 
use any method of pricing that re- 
sults in uniform prices for their prod- 
ucts in any locality. When competi- 
tors all charge the same price for 


STEEL LEAVING THE WAREHOUSE: If uniform pricing is abandoned, the geography of industry may be radically changed 
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extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


DRIVE AGAINST IDENTICAL PRICING 


Shifts That. Basing-Point Ruling Can Force 


their product a violation of antitrust 

laws is indicated. 

Prices to customers cannot be 
made on a delivered basis, unless the 
price at delivery truly reflects the 
cost of shipping a product from 
plant to customer. 

The real target of the Federal Trade 
Commission is the system of administered 
prices that has developed in industry 
after industry of the United States. Under 
this system, prices are not set by market 
factors as between producers, but are 
fixed by decision of company officials. 
The Government is trying to establish 
nonuniform prices in all fields. 

Pricing goals of the Federal Gov- 


ernment are clarified by a decision of the * 


Supreme Court against the cement indus- 
try. This was an FTC case against 74 
leading cement producers and the in- 
dustry’s trade association. The Court 
ruled, 6 to 1, that companies will have 
to change their methods of setting 
prices. 

Under the outlawed system, cement 
prices were fixed at a series of regional 
basing points, spotted through the coun- 
try. The price of cement in any locality 
was the basing-point price for that region, 
plus freight charges from the basing point 
to the locality, The result was a uniform 
price for cement in any one market area 
in the country. 

Producers with plants far away from 


inne 


the delivery point absorbed the freigh; 
charges in the final price. Producers at o; 
close to delivery points tacked on freight 


charges that they did not have to pay. 


Justice Hugo L. Black, writing for the 
majority, agreed with the Federal Trac 
Commission that this system of cemeni 
pricing violated the antitrust laws, His 























— 


opinion held further that both “freight 


absorption” and “phantom freight” jp. 
volved unfair price discrimination among 
customers. The Court, in effect, ruled 
that each company must set its own price, 
with freight from its plant one factor in 
the final delivered cost. 

How price competition will wor 
in various local markets is left in doubt 


by the decision. Justice Harold H. Burton, | 


in a dissent, says the Court did not decide 
whether a competitor could shave his 
delivered price for cement to meet the 
price of a more favorably situated pro- 
ducer in any one market. 

The Robinson-Patman  Act—another 
federal law—however, requires a pro- 
ducer to sell to all customers at equal 
prices, except that a price may be 
cut in a single instance to meet competi- 
tion. In a 1945 decision on this point, 
the Court held that a producer acted u- 
lawfully when he gave one customer a 
more favorable delivered price than an- 
other. This decision appears to indicate 
that, if a cement producer cuts prices ti 
meet competition in one area, he must 
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Design for permanence and sell permanence 

with Allegheny Metal, the pioneer stainless steel. 
It’s cheapest in the long run 

because it lasts a lifetime .. . 

it fabricates easily, and best of all, 

you can get Allegheny Metal promptly. 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 

Whe Nations Leading Producer of Hairless Steel om Alt Pome 
SAL g Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 

Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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INDIANA’S 
NEARNESS TO 


Mankats 6 Materials 


CUTS YOUR 
UNIT COSTS! 


Indiana is handy to every- 

thing! It’s the center of a net- 

work of railways, airlines, 
highways... bringing raw mate- 
rials in short hauls and sending 
finished goods to an immense, 
immediate market. 

This nearness to seller and 
buyer cuts costs for Indiana manu- 
facturers. They don’t have to pay 
exorbitant shipping rates for what 
they buy, nor figure high freight 
charges in their selling prices. Ask 
those who have located here, and 
they'll tell you it makes a sizable 
difference. 

Here is just one of Indiana’s 
many industrial advantages. It 
will pay you to study the others, 
too ... and manufacture in con- 
venient Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
industrial Location 


ee | 
s + \ * Send for this 
\ FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 





INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . . DEPT. U-37 
STATE HOUSE + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Special Report 





charge the same price to all other cus- 
tomers in any other area, plus freight. 

Safest pricing, as a result of these 
two decisions, apparently is to quote all 
prices at the producing plant, then add 
shipping costs to get the final delivered 
price. In other words, let customers 
pay the shipping charges. This kind of 
pricing appears to be what the Federal 
Trade Commission is trying to impose. 
If the Commission succeeds, price sys- 
tems will be upset in a number of in- 
dustries. 

Cases already are pending that in- 
volve prices for iron and steel, cast-iron 
soi! pipe, clay sewer pipe, other clay 
products, rigid steel conduits, corn prod- 
ucts, fir doors and fir plywood, chain, 
metal lath, bricks and book paper. 

As the Commission interprets the law, 
an Ohio steel company, for example, 
could not shave its price for steel deliv- 
ered in New York to meet the price of a 
Maryland company’s steel in the same 
city, unless all Ohio prices were reduced. 
A Texas oil company could not deliver 
oil in Wyoming at a price charged by a 
Wyoming oil producer. Or, the Wyoming 
producer could not charge his Wyoming 
customers as much for oil as he charges 
Texas customers. 

Effect of complete price competition 
can be ‘very great if it is applied broadly 
to U.S. industries. Basing points, zone 
prices ‘and similar pricing methods have 
been used by a number of industries for 
some 50 years. They have led to stabi- 
lized costs to customers. They have 
influenced the location of the country’s 
industries. This whole pattern may have 
to change if new pricing methods are 
forced. 

In Detroit, for example, steel is deliv- 
ered at a standard price, whether it comes 
from Pittsburgh, Chicago, Baltimore or 
Detroit itself. This standard price makes 
steel costs the same for all Detroit auto- 
mobile factories. If standard pricing is 
abandoned, the company that buys steel 
from a Detroit mill probably will receive 
lower prices than the company that gets 
steel from Chicago. 

Some of the results to be expected 
from a system of pricing industrial sup- 
plies at the plant are these: 

Decentralization might be forced on 
many industries. Some basic producers 
might have to establish plants nearer to 
their major customers. Cement plants 
might have to expand in areas where 
building activity is greatest. Others 
might have to shut down if they relied 
heavily on customers at distant points. 

Contrariwise, some customers might 
have to move their plants closer to their 
sources of supply. A washing-machine 
factory may have to move from Iowa to 
Chicago to be nearer the source of steel 


supply. 


——, 


Local industries, if they are large 
enough and efficient, stand to become 
monopolies in their areas. Freight rates 
usually are a substantial cost item in the 
final price of heavy industrial goods. Oyt. 
siders thus might find it impossible to 
compete with local cement, steel and 
chemical plants unless they can absorh 
freight costs, or find some way of selling 
at a lower price in one area than jp 
another area—a practice that is officially 
frowned upon. 

On the other hand, some local indys. 
tries might suffer because of high costs, 
A few West Coast steel plants, for ey. 
ample, use a Birmingham, Ala., basing 
point for their prices. They charge “phan. 
tom freight” from Birmingham, and this 
charge may represent the difference 
between profit and loss. If “phantom 
freight” is eliminated, some plants might 
have to close. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
JUSTICE BLACK 
Wrote the majority opinion 


Cost patterns of many plants would 
certainly be upset if basing-point pricing 
is eliminated completely. Plants situated 
close to sources of supply would pay less 
for materials. Plants located farther away 
would have increased costs. 

The conflict between 
and industries over pricing systems js, at 
bottom, a conflict between two views of 
industrial operations. Many industries 
favor orderly production and distribution 
programs, stabilized costs and_ prices 
based on those costs. 

Official U.S. policy is to oppose any 
system of uniform pricing among Com: 
peting producers, also any system that 
results in one customer’s being charged 
more for the product than another. 

Actual application of this doctrine ma) 
be some years away. The Federal Trade 


Government 
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Commission pressed the suit against the 
large & ement industry for 12 years. Its current 
ecome ern against the steel industry is still 
t rates . ‘tiled in arguments Over whether cer- 
m the § > exhibits should be considered. Ac- 





oo tions against the book-paper industry and 
ble to the Rigid Steel Conduit Association are 
| and in court. Hearings have yet to be held on 
— the Chain Institute, the Metal Lath Man- 
selling facturers’ Association, the Clay Products 
wt Association, the Douglas Fir Plywood As- 
icially sociation and other industry groups. 
Charges against the brick and tile indus- 
indus- os ‘ 
try have just been filed. 

ape ‘Congress, meanwhile, will be urged to 
te change antitrust laws as they are being 
shat interpreted by the Commission and the 
as F courts. One steel-company head already 
i has said that the cement decision calls 
nee for the prompt attention of Congress. 
weer The argument also will be made that 

: Congress often has been urged to outlaw 
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JUSTICE BURTON _ Go by train to mile-high scenic grandeur in air conditioned com- 
Offered a dissenting opinion fort. Fast, convenient service from Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
dion Portland. Daily Streamliners from Chicago and St. Louis. 


ould fF all basing-point price systems and has 


cing refused to do so. Now the charge will be Complete, refreshing relaxation in spacious Pullmans or Coaches. 
ated § made that an administrative agency and Restful, modernly appointed Club Cars... attractive Diners. Meals 
less the courts are seeking to impose a price that are sure to please the most discriminating guests. 

wa) system on industry that Congress has 


refused to impose. 
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5. at very slow to vote any changes in anti- | 


sof § trust laws. These laws are popular with | Koad of the Li -aily STeecalavers 
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Railroad workers have more 
freedom to strike than miners. 
They are covered by a labor law 
of their own and Taft-Hartley Act 
cannot touch them. 

Injunction can be used to stop 
John L. Lewis, but there is no 
power to enjoin railroad men. It 
is a problem that Congress may 
decide to look into if strike threats 
on the railroads continue. 


Congress is finding that it may have 
to add teeth to a law that once was 
considered a model for preventing 
strikes. That law—the Railway Labor 
Act—until recent years had _ kept 
relations peaceful between railroad 
unions and employers. 

Now, however, the law is proving less 
effective in preventing strikes. During 
the war the White House had to inter- 
vene to prevent a railroad strike. Two 
years ago, rail workers went on strike for 
a brief period, and President Truman 
asked Congress for legislation permitting 
him to draft the strikers into the Army. 
Again, in 1948, all the formal mediation 
machinery of the Act was used, but three 
rail unions called a strike for May 11. 

The problem that Congress may have 
to face, if rail strikes continue to threaten, 
is whether to revise the Act to include 
the stronger antistrike provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law. The Railway Act pro- 
vides for settling disputes by mediation, 
fact finding and cooling-off periods. But 
it contains no compulsory machinery. The 
Taft-Hartley law, on the other hand, 
makes it possible for the Government to 
delay certain strikes up to 80 days by 
use of injunctions. It was this injunction 
power that eventually brought an end to 
the recent coal strike. 

Extension of the injunction power to 
the field of rail disputes almost surely will 
be considered if Congress decides that 
the Railway Act needs teeth. One influen- 
tial member of Congress already has said 
that he would propose that the Taft- 
Hartley Act be applied to the railroad 
industry if a rail strike occurred. He is 
Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, coauthor of the 
Act. This will be a hard decision for 
Congress to make, however, since the 
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STRIKE THREATS VS. RAIL LAW 


Congress’s Problem of Strengthening Aq : 


RAIL LABOR LEADERS: GLOVER, ROBERTSON, JOHNSTON 
. .. Congress wondered whether a model law had enough teeth 


railroad unions generally have enjoyed 
pleasant relations with the legislators. It 
will be especially hard in an election year. 
The iatest threat of a railroad strike 
brings the problem to the front. 
A minority of railroad workers is in- 
volved in the dispute. The unions issuing 


the strike threat represent less than | 


per cent of the total railroad empl. 
ment, Ninety per cent of the industry 
1,375,000 workers accepted a pay nis 
of 15% cents an hour late vast year. . 
Nonoperating employes, numberiiy § 
about 1,000,000, were the first to set 


RAIL MEDIATORS: SCOTT, O‘NEILL, DOUGLASS 
...@ settlement could be urged, not forced 
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BIG and GROWING NEED for Oil! 
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The better you live, the more oil you 
need. 


Today—3s million more cars are on the 
road than pre-war. 1,500,000 more homes 
have oil heat. Five times as many diesel 
locomotives now. Twice as many farm 
tractors and trucks. 


More oil spells more progress. 


But—this rising need for oil can be 
met only by modernizing and expand- 
ing on a big scale — and in a hurry in 
spite of today’s high costs. 


To do this job, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) and its affiliates are spend- 
ing one billion dollars in 1947 and 1948 
alone — for new wells, plants, tankers, 
pipelines, storage tanks, and all the other 
things it takes to get you the oil you need. 


That billion dollars 





is money that goes back into 





the business from earnings, 





past and current. 





In 1947, for instance, we put 426 million 
dollars into replacements and expansion. 
To do this, we: 


(1) used all funds set aside to replace 
worn-out equipment; 


(2) ploughed back well over half the 
year’s profits — all that was left 
after paying dividends; and 


(3) dipped heavily into savings put 
aside in years past to help meet 
just such needs as we face today. 


In the seven years 1940 through 1946, 
we spent well over one billion dollars for 
needed equipment, mostly for war needs. 
Now, in just two years, we are spending 
another billion dollars. This money comes 
from the business itself. Money made 
on the job goes back into the job. 


Profits we reinvest for needed pro- 
duction facilities work for everybody. 
They pay for the capital investment 
that we must make today to get you 
the oil you need tomorrow. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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AUSTRALIA 


CELESTIAL STANDARD =~ THE 

AUSTRALIAN FLAG WAS DESIGNED 

BY A 14-YEAR-OLD BOY. THE 5 STARS, 
SET LIKE THE SOUTHERN CROSS,REPRESENT THE 
5 STATES. THE 6TH STAR STANDS FOR THE TERRITORIES. 
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SCENIC CIRCLES-- AUSTRALIA'S CAPITAL CITY OF CANBERRA, RINGED 
BY LOW HILLS, IS SAID TO HAVE ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SETTINGS 


OF ALL THE WORLD'S CAPITALS. THE CITY IS LAID OUT IN A GREAT CIRCLE, 
WITH INNER CIRCLES OF PARKS. 











BROKEN HILL IS BIGGEST-- 
BROKEN HILL FIELDS, WORLD'S 
LARGEST ZINC-SILVER-LEAD 
MINES, STRETCH ACROSS 2500 
SQUARE MILES OF THE STATE 
OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


wetness 


FUR RUNS ON WEBBED FEET-- 
THE DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS, 
NATIVE OF AUSTRALIA, IS DESCENDED 
FROM ONE OF THE MOST PRIMITIVE 
CREATURES KNOWN. THIS ZOOLOGICAL 
MARVEL HAS A COAT OF FINEST FUR, 
LAYS EGGS AND SUCKLES ITS YOUNG. 






















TURNABOUT--COTTON AND 
LINEN ARE AUSTRALIA'S 

LARGEST SINGLE IMPORTS, 
NEEDED TO PROVIDE COOL 
CLOTHING FOR THE WARM 
CLIMATE. 35% OF TOTAL 
EXPORTS OF THIS SUB- ¥:- 
TROPICAL NATION IS WARM 
WOOL FOR NORTHERN WINTERS. 
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By telephone, Australia is as near : 

as your nearest neighbor. A three-minute weekday | 

call from anywhere in the U. S. A. costs $12. (On | 

Sunday, the rate is $9.) | 

Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service | 

I 
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tle. These workers, divided into 17 y. 
ions, include the various crafts in railroad 
repair shops, track-maintenance Workers 
telegraph operators, clerks and othes 
These unions were awarded a 15%-cey: 
increase by an arbitration board on Sept 
2, 1947. 

Operating unions, representing wor. 
ers who man the trains, then began tp 
bargain in earnest. There are five of 
these unions. They had started out, jp 
June, with identical demands for 4 
changes in working rules. The operating 
groups now added a demand for an j. 
crease of 30 cents an hour. 

Working rules have been a major 
issue for years among the operating 
unions. The rules provide minimuyy 
standards of working conditions and giye 
extra pay for some types of train service 
Early in their negotiations, last October 
the five operating unions withdrew some 
of their 44 proposed changes in rules 
The carriers dropped some of the % 
changes they had proposed. 

A split in union forces, among the 
five operating unions, then occured, 
Two of the groups, the Conductors and 
Trainmen, representing about 250,000 
workers, reached an agreement with the 
carriers in November. It granted the 
same raise of 15% cents an hour that had 
gone to nonoperating workers. It was 
payable as of November 1. Also, the 
roads agreed to four changes in working 
rules that brought additional earnings 
for some of the train crews. 

Three operating unions, however, 
declined to accept this settlement. and 
refused to arbitrate. They are the Loco- 
motive Engineers, the Locomotive Fir- 
men and Enginemen, and the Switch- 
men. They represent the 125,000 mem- 
bers who are involved in this dispute. 4 
presidential fact-finding board was ap- 
pointed, and, after weeks of hearings, 
issued its recommendations. They were 
not binding. 

The board recommended paymeit 
of the 15%-cent raise, retroactive to No 
vember 1. The board also approved 13 0 
the union’s rules changes, in whole or 
part. It denied the nine other union prt- 
posals submitted to the board. One of the 
company proposals was adopted in modi: 
fied form; negotiation was suggested 0 
four other management proposals, an 
six were denied. No recommendation was 
made on another company proposal. 

The railroads accepted the fact-find 
ing board’s recommendations, but th 
three unions rejected them. The railroat 
estimated these rule changes and the pi 
raise would cost them $80,000,000 a yea 
The union leaders said they wanted 4 
bigger wage increase, especially sine 
the negotiations had dragged on into the 
period when third-round increases We 
being granted in some other indu 
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—— 
ries. The three unions tried further nego- 
‘iations With the carriers and, when the 
railroads refused to give more, voted to 
strike. 

A strike date of May 11 was set. A 
call for the strike was issued for the 
Firemen and Enginemen by President 
p. B. Robertson, tor the Switchmen by 
President A. J. Glover, and for the En- 
gineers by Grand Chief Engineer Al- 
vanley Johnston. 

Away out of this strike impasse then 
was sought by the Government. 

Last-minute mediation was under- 
taken by the National Mediation Board, 
the agency set up by the Railway Labor 
ict for this purpose. The Board had no 
power to force a settlement, but could 
only urge that a strike be avoided. 

White House intervention in a rail 
dispute usually follows the completion 
of Railway Labor Act procedures. Presi- 
dent Truman intervened in the two-day 
railroad walkout in May, 1946, but it 
ended only when he went to Congress 
for emergency legislation permitting the 
drafting of railroad workers to man the 
trains. With the strike called off, the leg- 
islation was not enacted. 

Congressional action could be the 
fnal step in this year’s dispute, barring 
earlier settlement. Fear of a tougher labor 
law for the railroads, on the other hand, 
might be a factor pushing the unions into 
a settlement. 


—_—————————— 


REPUBLICAN EFFORT 
TO CHANGE NLRB 


An effort to get a more conservative 
majority on the National Labor Relations 
Board is being started by some Senate 
Republicans, Their move is prompted in 
part by several recent NLRB decisions 
that they believe are contrary to the in- 
tent of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The strategy of these Senators is to 
reject or postpone confirmation of John 
M. Houston for a second five-year term 
on the Board. Mr. Houston’s appointment 
by President Truman is pending before 
the Senate Labor Committee. His present 
term expires August 26. 

Mr, Houston, who is considered to 
have a prolabor voting record on the 
Board, often votes with Chairman Paul 
M. Herzog and Abe Murdock as a ma- 
jority of the Board. Dissenters, on the 
more conservative side, often are James 
J. Reynolds, Jr., and J. Copeland Gray. 

The Senators’ strategy in opposing Mr. 
Houston at this time is to let a permanent 
appointment go over until next year, in 
the hope that a Republican President 
will be in the White House and can 
‘ominate a more conservative member. 
this new member then presumably would 
vote with Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Grav, 
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A LYKES Mediterranean Line vessel passing the towering 


Fortress 


the entrance to the Straits of Gibraltar. 


| = Mediterranean Line is one of Lykes six major world trade routes 
between United States Gulf ports and the globe. Its fast, regularly scheduled 
C-type cargo vessels provide an endless chain of commerce connecting Mid- 
America with the continents bordering the blue Mediterranean. 


The U. S. Gulf is the nearest, most economical gateway to world trade for 
exports and imports of Mid-Continent and Southern States. Throughout gen- 
erations of ocean shipping experience, Lykes has kept pace with new methods, 
new equipment for the prompt, safe handling of cargoes. Its American flag 
ships are part of our Merchant Marine, in the service of all America. 


Passenger facilities, too! A limited number of com- 
fortable accommodations are available between all 
ports of call served by Lykes world-wide fleet. 
Write for the folder, “‘Lykes Lines and Gulf Ports.” Address 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. E., New Orleans, La. 






<=. 
American Flag ls Trade Routes 


MEDITERRANEAN LINE — From U. S. Gulf 
and South Atlantic ports to Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Greece, North Coast of 
Africa, and other Mediterranean and Black 
Sea areas. 

CARIBBEAN LINE— From U. S. West Gulf 
ports to Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Domini- 
can Republic, Venezuela, East Coast of Colom- 
bia and Canal Zone. 


U. K. LINE— From Tampa, New Orleans and 
U. S. West Gulf ports to England, Scotland, 





freland and Wales. 


CONTINENT LINE—From Tampa, New 
Orleans and U. S. West Gulf ports to Con- 
tinentai Europe and Scandinavia. 

AFRICA LINE— From U. S. Gulf ports to 
South and East Africa. 


ORIENT LINE— From U. S. Gulf ports to 
Far East including Philippines, China, 
Japan, Korea, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
Dutch East Indies. 


LYKES 
LIRDES 





Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 

Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Baltimore, Beaumont, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 

OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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There's no 





in this 





Any freight car — of any railroad — 
anywhere in America — can be 
coupled to any other freight car. 

This simple fact makes it possible to 
combine in a single freight train many 
cars loaded at many different points, 
moving toward many different des- 
tinations. 

This in turn makes possible the low- 
cost continent-wide mass transporta- 
tion system which only railroads pro- 
vide. And on mass transportation de- 
pends the mass production which our 
nation must have to keep itself well 
fed, well clothed, well housed — 
sound and strong. 

These rugged railroad couplers, 
whose “universal grip” often holds 
together more than 5,000 tons of 
loaded freight cars, are the product of 
never-ending research and tests. Be- 
gun sixty years ago by the Master Car 
Builders, this work is now carried on 


by the railroads through the Associa- 
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“Secret Grip” 


great fraternity 






tion of American Railroads, the mus 
tual agency for the betterment of all 
railroading. 

This is just one example of how rail- 
roads, which compete with one an- 
other for business, also work together 
to improve such standardized and 
interchangeable parts as wheels, axles, 
trucks, brakes, draft gear, and safety 
devices. Such cooperation between 
railroads helps provide America with 
the most economical, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest mass transporta- 
tion system in the world. 





WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 














Later Week 


who have not joined in some of the x. 
cent decisions that are under attack. 

Recent decisions of the Hergy. 
Houston-Murdock majority in seven 
cases have been criticized as violatiys 
the spirit of the Taft-Hartley Act 4 
though apparently following the lette 
of the law. Cases being studied in (yp, 
gress include: 

Free speech for employers is guy. 
anteed by the Act. Employers are 4} 
lowed to attack unions in speeches or jy 
literature as long as there is no threat of 
reprisal. However, in a recent NLRB 
decision, a bargaining election was s 
aside after the union had lost it, Th 
NLRB majority found that the employe 
had been too vigorous in his attacks o 





——$—__ 


the union, and had created an unfayoy. 


able atmosphere for a fair vote. A ney 
election is to be held. 
In reaching this decision, Chairmay 





STON 
Dept. of Labor 


NLRB‘S HOUSTON 


. .. would majority become minority? 





Herzog and Mr. Murdock ruled that the 
free-speech section of the Act prevented 
the Board from finding the employer 
guilty of an unfair labor practice be 
cause of his pre-election actions. M 
Houston thought the employer could b 
held guilty of such a charge, but he 
joined the two others in setting aside 
the election. The Reynolds-Gray minor 
ity dissented with a protest that the free 
speech clause is meaningless if election 
are set aside when an employer wils 

Plant guards are given a_ spec 
status by another section of the Act. Tho 
provides that NLRB cannot certify § 
union as bargaining agent for a group 
plant guards if that union includes et 
ployes other than guards or is affiliate 
with a rank-and-file union. The Hera 
Houston-Murdock majority found, how 
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ever, that this rule does not work both 
ways. It granted bargaining rights to a 
production workers. union despite its 
affiliation with a union that already rep- 
resented plant guards. 

The decision relies on the wording of 
the law, which, the majority admits, 
would prevent certification of the plant- 
suard union had it come before the 
Board. The law does not specify that the 
same rule applies when it is the produc- 
tion union that seeks certification, but 
some attorneys believe that Congress 
intended to stop all affiliations of guard 
unions and production unions. 


———_ 


BARRIERS BLOCKING 
MINERS’ PENSIONS 


A number of complications need to be 
cleared up before any pensions actually 
are paid out to retired soft-coal miners. 
As new legal hurdles are erected in the 
path of the pensions, the miners a!so face 
a possibility of smaller benefit payments. 

Some of the hurdles that lie ahead 
of John L. Lewis in his campaign for 
pensions of $100 a month include: 

Banks are on notice not to pay out 
any of the $34,000,000 welfare fund ot 
the United Mine Workers unless checks 
are countersigned by the coal operators’ 
trustee for the fund, Ezra Van Horn. 

A court order to halt all pension pay- 
ments is being sought by Mr. Van Horn. 
He contends that the Taft-Hartley Act is 
violated by the pension plan approved by 
the two other trustees, Mr. Lewis and 
Senator Styles Bridges (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire. Mr. Van Horn argues that 
the law does not allow Mr. Lewis and 
Senator Bridges to install a pension pro- 
gram over the negative vote of the op- 
erators trustee. If the court upholds 
Mr. Van Horn’s contention, the operators 
may be able to reduce the pension. 

Cost of paying pensions also may re- 
sult in reducing the benefits below $100 
amonth. The neutral trustee warned that 
$100 was only a temporary figure until 
actuarial studies were completed. The 
operators now contend that the present 
royalty payments of 10 cents a ton can- 
not finance pension benefits of more than 
$50 a month, starting at the age of 65. 
The starting age in the present program 
is 62. 

A new contract for the soft-coal in- 
dustry may settle the whole question of 
pensions. While legal battles are being 
fought on the issue, Mr. Lewis will be 
trying to work out a new agreement to 
replace the contract expiring June 30. He 
may seek a higher royalty payment as one 
answer to the actuarial studies. Mr. Lewis, 
in filing a 60-day notice as required by the 
Taft-Hartley Act, asked that negotiations 
start May 18. 
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"My secretary and I 
just adopted the 


Dictaphone twins!" 


Both are elechonie—- 


So they behave beautifully 





One 1S a great Listener 


My favorite—the Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictating Machine—makes dictation a 
relaxation! All I do is sit back and think 
loud. mike 
every word... even a whisper! 


out The electronic catches 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation spells 
easier operation, clearer recording—in 
short, perfection! 





The other 15 @ great Talker 


That’s for me! It’s the new Electronic 


Transeriber— latest addition to.our famous 


+ Dictaphone family... kin and counterpart 


to the Dictaphone Electronic Dictating 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


The word DICT APHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elee- 


tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 


| and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 





> 


Machine. Now | breeze through transerip- 
tion electronically. 

This transeriber has so many advantages: 
Three radio-like dials regulate volume. 
tone and speed separately, bring me any 
dictator’s voice the way / want to hear it! 
... Anew headset. light as a whisper. with 
its thin electric cord instead of the old 
rubber tube. New clarity of reproduction, 
new foot control guides and rests and the 
new muting switch that smothers machine 
sounds. 

Just every convenience J need for ease, 
speed and comfort is built right into the 
machine. And that’s why ['m sold on 
Dictaphone Eleetronie Transcription! 





The Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 

Sr ne ee Ee ee eer ae 
Dictaphone Corporation, Department F-5 ' 

120 Lexington Avenue, New York L7, N. Y. 

O Please send me descriptive literature. 


OO Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 








Address. 
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Grandma knew all 
about combustion... 


CITIES “A clean lamp burns bright- 
ly,” that was enough for 

; k how t 

SERVICE Grandma. She knew how to 


get the best performance 
out of a lamp even if she couldn’t 
explain combustion in her own words. 


She knew it had something impor- 
tant to do with cleanliness. “Keep it 
clean,” she would say, “And you'll 
get the best results.” 


Cleanliness is still the watchword 
of efficient combustion. But in to- 
day’s high powered internal combus- 
tion engines residual materials must 
be removed by arduous hand clean- 
ing operations or by specially devel- 
oped solvents. Two such solvents are 
Cities Service Cisco Pep and Cities 
Service Cisco Solvent. 


Cisco Pep, designed for lubricat- 
ing the upper cylinder area of en- 
gines and freeing valves and rings, 
also leaves a protective lubricant 
film on the cleansed surface. Cisco 
Solvent working on the crankcase 
zone removes and flushes away 
harmful sludge, “carbon,” or abra- 
sive material. 


For further information or a free 
demonstration on your equipment 
by a Cities Service combustion spe- 
cialist (in the Cities Service market- 
ing territory East of the Rockies), 
write Cities Service Oil Company, 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 128, New 
York 5, N.Y. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
in the South: ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now file formal application 
for return of your property that was 
taken over by the Italian Government 
during the war. The State Department 
outlines procedure to be followed by 
U.S. citizens, under the Italian peace 
treaty, in recovering their property. Ap- 
plications in duplicate and giving full 
details should be sent to the Ufficio Beni 
Alleati e Nemici in Rome or to the 
American Embassy in Rome, by Sept. 15, 
1948, if possible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make investments in Italy 
with less Government restriction than 
heretofore. The Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce 
reports that the Italian Government has 
modified its wartime controls on invest- 
ments. Also, there will be freer remittance 


abroad of earnings on these investments. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, in an excess-profits 
tax case, expect to exclude from a cor- 
poration’s taxable income the recovery of 
debts that had been charged off by the 
corporation’s predecessor _ partnership. 
The U.S. Tax Court rules that such a 
recovery is income and is subject to 
excess-profits tax, since it accrued during 
the war period. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT place unreasonable 
restrictions on visits by union organizers 
to your employes living on company 
property. A circuit court of appeals up- 
holds a National Labor Relations Board 
finding that organizers have a right to 
visit such workers, within reasonable 
limits. The court finds that it was un- 
reasonable for a lumbering company to 
limit organizers to one contact a week 
with workers and to restrict that visit to 
the company’s recreation hall. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now send civilian air mail 
to all parts of Germany, including Berlin, 
for 15 cents a half ounce. New rates and 
services, including air parcel post to Ger- 
many, are announced by the Post Office 
Department. New air services and rates 
to Japan also are in effect. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about how group 
annuity plans operate in a number of 


and administrative decisions, 


plants from a survey of these plans made 
by the Social Security Administratiop, 
This survey gives an analysis of provisions 
of 376 recent group annuity plans studied 


by SSA. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to charter 
ship from the Government tor your com. 
pany unless the company already has 
ships of its own. The U, S. Maritime Com. 
mission announces that companies Owning 
no ships may not charter vessels from the 
Government. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get a blanket 
export license to ship certain commodities 
to two or more buyers in the same cow. 
try. The Office of International Trade 
authorizes blanket licenses in some cases 
where exporters have definite orders for 
the total quantities specified on the |. 
cense applications. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the af 
fairs of an estate, avoid paying an income 
tax on a bonus for services of the de. 
cedent, which was awarded after his 
death and paid to the estate. The U.S. 
Tax Court rules in one case that such a 
bonus is taxable as income to the estate, 
even though the decedent never had an 
enforceable right to the bonus during his 
lifetime. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, sometimes 
discharge striking employes who block 
the entrances to your plant and prevent 
other workers from entering by implied 
threat of violence. NLRB refuses to 
order reinstatement of two discharged 
workers who were found to have mate 
implied threats of violence to plant super- 
visors approaching picket lines outside 
the gates. No actual violence occurred, 
but the supervisors did not try to fore 
a way through the pickets. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information about Ger 
man progress in mechanical engineering 
from five reports just issued for sale by 
the Office of Technical Services of the 
Department of Commerce. The reports 
deal with such subjects as design and 
production of pumps, compressors, rock 
drills and conveying machinery. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus con 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic maten@ 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Bank credit is still rising slowly as 
forces of inflation and deflation tend 
to balance each other. 

Loans of all U.S. banks rose to $43,- 
900,000,000 on March 31, up only 
$250,000,000 in the month. That 
compares with a rise of $450,000,- 
000 in February and an average 
monthly rise of $800,000,000 in the 
last half of 1947. 

The rise in bank loans, as shown in 
the top chart, is now concentrated 
in real estate and consumer loans. 
This is offsetting a drop in loans to 
business. The chart includes only 
loans of Federal Reserve member 
banks in leading cities. Their loans 
make up half of the U. S. total. 

Business reduced its loans $128,000,- 
000 in the week ended April 21— 
the week after the period covered 
by the chart. That made a total re- 
duction of $445,000,000 in loans to 
business since Jan. 1. Real estate 
and consumer loans, however, rose 
again in the week ended April 24. 


The drop in loans to business has 


been entirely at New York and Chi- 
cago banks. At other leading cities, 
business loans are still rising slowly. 
In New York and Chicago the en- 
tire drop was in loans to meat-pack- 
ing, tobacco, liquor, public-utility, 
oil, and sales-finanee companies. In 


other industries, bank loans stopped .- 


growing but did not fall off. 


Real estate loans, however, are up 


$184,000,000 since January 1. Lend- 
ers are encouraged by liberal mort- 
gage guarantees of the Government. 


Consumer loans are up $130,000,- 


000 since January 1. Consumers 
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Changes in Bank Borrowing 
By Class of Loan 


(JAN. 1 TO APRIL 14, 1948) 
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(REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES) 
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usually reduce their loans during 
this period. 


The balance between inflation and 


deflation has continued into the 
second quarter, when heavy tax col- 
lections are no longer cutting the 
lending power of banks. 


A shrinkage of the money supply has 


helped to slow bank loans. 


The money supply of individuals 


and business shrank $6,000,000,000 
in the first quarter of 1948, nearly 
enough to offset the growth of 
$6,200,000,000 in money supply 
during the year 1947. In both 
periods, Government tax collections 
in excess of expenditures transferred 
money from deposit accounts of 


individuals and business to the 
Treasury, which used the money to 
pay off Government securities 
owned by the banks. 

Changes in the money supply are 
accounted for by the following 
changes in banking-system assets: 


Increases (billions) 





1947 1948 (Ist Q.) 
Bank assets: 
Gold $2.3 $0.3 
Gov’t securities -5.9 5.4 
Other securities 1.4 0.5 
Loans 7.2 0.9 
Misc. -0.5 -1:8 
Total “$45 $-5.0 
Money supply: 
Gov’t deposits -1.7 1.0 
Ind’l and busi- 
ness deposits 6.2 -6.0 
Total $4.5 $-5.0 


The cash surplus of the Government, 
amounting to $6,500,000,000 in the 
first quarter, will change to a deficit 
for the rest of 1948. 

Result is that the money supply will 
rise again in the future if bank loans 
keep rising and gold keeps flowing 
in from abroad. 

The balanced situation is found also 
in prices and wage rates. 

Production, however, has fallen tem- 
porarily because of the coal strike. 
Output of factories dropped to 194 
on the indicator below in the week 
ended April 24, against 196 the 
previous week and 202 in March. 

Business in general is strongly sup- 
ported by the expectation of larger 
Government spending. Inflation has 
lost some of its force for the present, 
but deflation is not taking its place. 
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Margarine-tax repeal would 
have little immediate effect. 

Sales in States that have laws 
that favor butter still would be 
restricted by local taxes, local 
bans on coloring oleo. 

Long-term trend, however, 
might be to put margarine and 
butter in an even competitive 
position. Butter prices may fall. 

Fight in Congress marks first 
real split in the farm bloc. 


Repeal of the federal tax on oleo- 
margarine, if it finally takes place, will 
have these effects: 

Margarine, so far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, can be sold 
without tax in colored or uncolored 
form. 

Tax of 10 cents a pound on colored 
margarine, a quarter of a cent a pound 
on the uncolored variety, will be elimi- 
nated. 

License fees for manufacturers and 
distributors also will be removed. These 
fees are $600 a year for manufacturers; 
$480 for wholesalers of colored marga- 
rine and $200 a year for wholesalers of 
uncolored margarine; $48 a year for 
retailers of colored and $6 a year for 
retailers of uncolored margarine. 

State taxes and State prohibitions 
of the sale of colored margarine will re- 
main in effect. The sale of colored mar- 
garine is prohibited outright in 20 States. 
In seven: States a tax of 5 to 15 cents a 
pound is levied on uncolored margarine, 
and four States levy a 10-cents-a-pound 
tax on the colored brand. 

State license fees for the manufac- 
ture and sale of margarine apply in 14 
States. These fees range from $1 a year 
to $1,000 a year on manufacturers and 
wholesalers and from 50 cents to $400 a 
vear on retailers. 

immediate effect of the removal of 
federal taxes on margarine probably 
would not be great. In 20 States—Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming—colored margarine 
still cannot be sold. 
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IF MARGARINE TAX IS REPEALED— 


Effect on Sales and on the Butter Marke | 


—Harris & Ewing 
PRO BUTTER: REP. KNUTSON 
. .. for dairymen—a shock absorber 


Prices of margarine also are unlikely 
to be affected. Most margarine sold is 
uncolored, on which the federal tax is 
only a quarter of a cent a pound, That is 
a negligible part of the total price, which 
recently averaged about 42 cents a pound 
in the country as a whole. 

Sales of margarine probably will con- 
tinue to increase, despite State tax handi- 


—Acme 
PRO MARGARINE: REP. MITCHELL 
... for housewives—no immediate effect 























caps and restrictions. The difference be. 
tween the price of butter and the Price 
of margarine seems to determine my. 
garine sales. Last year 745,000.00 


pounds of margarine were sold. That wa © 


more than three times the volume of 



























sales in prewar years. But, in prewar & 


years, the margin between butter an 
the butter substitute was only a fey 
cents. Now the margin is a half dolly 
or more. 

Long-term effects of tax repeal m 
margarine may be something else again, 
Action of the House of Representatives 
if the Senate goes along, may also be re. 
flected in various States, particularly 
those with large city populations, New 
Jersey already has repealed restrictions 
on the sale of colored margarine. It was 
a combination of Congressmen from cot. 
ton and soybean States and from big-city 
districts that overwhelmed dairy-State in- 
terests in the House. 

Butter prices, over the long run, ca 
be expected to fall if the sale of colored 
margarine increases. Margarine is cheap- 
er than butter and is not easily distin- 
guished from butter if the color is the 
same. However, past experience shows 
that consumers prefer butter if they can 
buy it at a price comparable to that of 
margarine. Free competition between the 
two products would indicate a decline 
from current high prices of butter. 

Butter production might suffer, how- 
ever, if prices decline. Butter is the shock 
absorber of the dairy industry, In sea 
sons of flush milk production, surplu 
cream tends to go into butter, and that, 
in turn, tends to stabilize the market 
for milk. 

Lower prices for butter, thus, might 
affect the output of milk and the size 0 
dairy herds as well as butter production 
itself. This result is feared by dairy-State 
Congressmen, who followed the lead 
Representative Harold Knutson (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, in opposing federaltat 
repeal. 

Political results of 
repeal also may be far reaching. Thi 
fight over margarine produced the frst 
important split in the farm bloc in Cov 
gress in many years. Margarine interes 
were represented by Congressmen Ho 
cotton, soybean and __ peanut-growil 
States, since the oils from cottonseed, sy 
beans and peanuts are ingredients ™ 
margarine. The repealer was introduced 
in the House by Representative L. Met 
del Rivers (Dem.), of South Carolin 


margarine-tit 
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Let's Iry to 


N AN ENDEAVOR to aid in halting further ad- 
I vances in living costs, U.S. Steel decreased 
certain steel prices on May 1, 1948, to the 
extent of $25,000,000 annually, these price 
reductions being applicable so far as possible 
to steel products related to the cost of living. 


Announcement of these price reductions 
was made on April 22, 1948, concurrently 
with the denial by U.S. Steel of the request 
of the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
for a “substantial wage increase.” 


United States Steel believes that costs and 
prices in general are too high for the good of 
the nation. It shares the firm conviction that 
American industry and labor should coopera- 
tively do everything in their power to avoid 
further increases in costs, which, if permitted 
to occur, must result in higher prices for 
almost everything we buy. Certainly the best 
interests of all of our people will not be served 
by a further lowering in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. . 


We are hopeful that our action in reducing 
the prices of a number of steel products asso- 
ciated with the cost of living may have a 
beneficial effect throughout the nation and 
may be helpful in bringing about an early 
stabilization or reduction in the cost of living. 
If this should prove to be the outcome, every- 
one in this country will benefit. If, on the 
contrary, costs should continue to advance, 
then in fairness to our employees and to our 


stockholders we will have to consider at some 
later date the adequacy of both wages and 
steel prices under then-existing conditions. 


Our answer to the Union was that the 
granting of its request for a “substantial 
wage increase” will not in the long run bring 
benefit to anyone, as it will lead to similar 
substantial wage increases in other industries 
and to higher prices generally. Such a wage 
increase would make necessary a general 
advance in our steel prices. We are unwilling 
so to increase steel prices at this time, as we 
believe this would be contrary to the best 
interests of the nation. 


The Union’s demand for a “substantial 
wage increase” was based on increases in the 
cost of living. The index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
records an increase of 67.2% in the cost of 
living between 1940 and Yebruary, 1948. 
During that some period, average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our steel workers 
rose 73.3%; their average actual hourly 
earnings advanced 81.3% and their average 
actual weekly earnings advanced 91.7% 
These advances are substantially in excess of 
the increase in the cost of living during that 
period. 


If there is to be a halt in the surge of rising 
costs, there must be full and effective coopera- 
tion to this end on the part of every segment 
of our economy. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 








INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


—— |} — 








= The Taxation Factor 
in In vesting 


Tax exemption in bonds isa feature of varying 
value to different investors. To some it is a 
luxury; to others, a necessity. The problem is 
to obtain the exact degree of tax exemption 
which fits the individual income. The large 
investor must pay so high a tax rate that tax 
exempt bonds may yield the same or a better 
net return than taxable bonds paying a much 
higher interest rate. On the other hand, the 
investor of moderate income might be paying 
for a value he could not use in buying any, 

or too large a proportion of, tax exempts. 


Send for this Helpful Comparison Chart 
based upon the Revenue Act of 1948 


-71 Available without obligation is a clear, 
understandable folder with tabulations chat 
assist in determining which type of bond 

is more profitable for investors with 

taxable incomes from under $2,000 to over 
$200,000. Send for “Tax Exempt vs. 





Taxable Bonds” as an aid to informed action. 





Use this request form—at no cost. 





123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 


Re 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
123 S. La Salle Street, Cl.icago 90, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 

obligation," Tax Exempt vs. Taxable Bonds.” 
Name 
Address. 
City. State. 
WS-24 


(IS TAT MTT TTI FN A I 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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GLASS for Industry by 
DUNBAR 











DO YOU HAVE 
A GLASS PROBLEM? 


For industrial glass, ask Dunbar. Dunbar 
has helped many industries to get what 
they want in glass — and effect economies, 
too — because of its versatility and expe- 
rience. Perhaps you have a problem in- 
volving glass, or an application where 
glass parts can be used. En Dunbar know 
your requirements. Write Dept. U 5. 









= America’s Mose 
Versatile 
Glass Plant 


DUNBAR, W. VA. - Now Verh, Chicage, Cleveland, Les Angeles 
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and pushed among Republicans by pp 
resentative E. A. Mitchell, of Indian, 

Representative Knutson, during th 
debates, frankly threatened cotton, 
Congressmen with reprisals if dairy.Sty 
interests were ignored. This threat ys 
brought to a head just before the fr 
vote when a proposal was made to ree 
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the 3-cents-a-pound excise on import, im come | 
coconut oil, which also can be used; j would 
margarine. The  coconut-oil prop g tax on 
failed, but may be revived. 7 The 
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A tarm-bloc split could have importa 
effects on parity prices supported by 
Goverment, in which cotton has bee 
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favored; on export subsidies, on impo in reve 
duties and on a variety of special mey ; Pen 
ures dealing with farm prices. @ that is 
accumt 

ec Oana p) present 

AID TO TAXPAYERS " _ ' 

) for orc 

IN REFORM BILL mittee 

that th 


Taxpayers continue to get favor) 
treatment in plans of the House Way 
and Means Committee to draft a tec) 
nical tax bill. This bill proposes to ma 
reforms in administering tax laws. T 
measure may not become law this yew 
but it discloses the trend in Congress 

Stock options granted by employe 
to employes will be taxed more gent) 
when a reform bill is enacted. The Was 
and Means Committee has approved tu. 
ing gains realized from the sale of cw 
porate stock, originally purchased unde 
options, as a capital gain. That woul 
limit the tax to 25 per cent of the gain 

At present, when a corporation giv 
an employe an option to purchase stot 
at less than the market price, the diffe: 
ence between the two prices is taxed it- 
mediately as ordinary income. Any sik 
sequent gain realized when the optioni 
exercised also is taxed as income. Tt 
Treasury is willing to modify this ta 
treatment of options, but opposes going 












as far as the Committee suggests. 
Carry-over of losses also would kf 
treated more leniently by the Committ: . 
than by the Treasury. Both would lief 
: . would ha 





to substitute a one-year carry-back al ? 
a five-year carry-over, for the pret ‘umulatic 
two-year carry-back and two-year cay — 
over. The Committee, however, propoey mly to tl 
a more liberal definition of losses tip” = z 
the Treasury would like. fect b * 
These proposed changes in [a # i 
ministration were approved by the Cougg TJS § 
mittee over objections of A. L. M. Wi oa _ 
gins, Under Secretary of the Treasil ai a 
Capital losses also would be allows a ah 
greater tax leeway if Committee pret “nag 
ences are not too expensive. At pres 4 8 
capital losses can be used mainly to oft c “in 
capital gains. Only $1,000 of a loss 4 alles ge 
be deducted from ordinary income 4 Mected j 
ne year. 
"The 7 would like to t purchase ¢ 
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capital losses just as capital gains are 
S by Re treated. Short-term losses could be de- 
ndiana, ducted in full from ordinary income, 
uring th Fjust as short-term gains are taxed in full. 
itton-Sta SHalf of a long-term loss also could be 
airy-Sta deducted, just as half of a long-term gain 
hreat yy ‘js taxed, provided that the long-term loss 
the fn deduction does not reduce the total in- 
"to repel come tax by more than 25 per cent. That 
Imports! would balance the 25 per cent ceiling 

© used i tax on a long-term capital gain. 
propo ~The Committee once approved this 
' feature, but has since that time shelved 
arse ig the proposal, Te ae > oe vehi 
“EF estimated to cost $140,000, a year 


has bee © in revenue. 

M1 Impor 2 Penalty taxes for corporate income 
cial meis F that is held to have been “unreasonably 
‘ accumulated” also would be modified. At 
) present, it is up to the taxpayer to prove 
P that accumulated earnings are necessary 
q for ordinary business needs. The Com- 
‘mittee inclines to changing the rule so 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
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—Harris & Ewing 


a TREASURY'S WIGGINS 
would bye ial 
ommitt? . . . Objection overruled 


vould like 


we Would have to submit proof that the ac- 


° pl ‘umulations are unreasonable. Also, the 
oar cami ee ommittee would apply the penalty tax 
- propos only to that part of income that is held 
‘esos tape? D€ unreasonably accumulated. 

Another tax change suggested would 
affect homeowners. At present, a home- 


» tax ales ‘ 

the Congr ’mer is subject to a capital-gains tax on 
Mu. Wie2Y profit realized from the sale of his 
Treasunanome: The proposal is to exempt a home- 


ve alloweige VBEr from tax if he sells one house and 
ee preltll pears soother within a limited period 
preset” time. This change would be designed 
y to of’ relieve homeowners who move from 
, Joss c@fP2® Place to another, since the gain 
wr ealized on the sale of the house would be 

ellected in an increased price for the 
- to tegmpurchase of another house. 
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SHOE MAKING IS A PROFESSION 
WITH US... IN MAINE 


“Maine is known the country over as a great center for shoe 
manufacturing. I happen to be one of thousands of men and 
women who work in Maine shoe factories, and I’ve been work- 
ing in the same factory since I finished school. I’m proud of 
thé work I turn out, and regard my job as a profession. 


“Here in Maine we workers have a double interest in our 
jobs, for we feel that our industry is a part of our community. 
We think of our work as we think of our churches, our homes, 
our hobbies. It is all part of the welfare of all our people. We 
like to take an interest in community affairs, I am president 
of the Shoemakers Benefit Association, and master of the 
Franklin Grange. 

“T own my own home, planned it and built it. I’m proud of 
my family. My son fought in the recent war under General 
Patton. My daughter is married and has a family of her own. 
Thousands of other workers in Maine feel as I do about work- 
ing and living here. We know from long experience that Maine 
is a great State in which to live, work, play.” 


‘Nubrn CRleath 


When you locate your factory in Maine, you’ll find 
plenty of men and women like Melvin Heath in your 
organization. And you’ll have moderately priced power; 
many raw materials close by; pure processing water; year- 
round production weather; nearness to America’s greatest 
markets; excellent transportation; fair taxes; no State 
sales tax; no State income tax. 





If youare planning toexpand, 


to move, or to decentralize, works 
it will pay you to investigate - prac® pra 
the industrial advantages of uve 


Maine. Write for free book- 7O 
let, “Industrial Maine.” 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 772 STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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National Mechanized Accounting 


provides “60-second service” at this hotel desk. 


- - « See what it can do for your business! 
Mechanization is today’s key to efficient, 
economical accounting for businesses of 
every size and type. Mechanization with 
National Accounting Machines brings sav- 
ings ranging up to 30%! Savings which 


often pay for the whole installation in the 
first year—and then go on from year to 
year. Let your local National representa- 
tive check your present set-up, and re- 
port specifically the savings you can ex- 
pect. No cost or obligation of any kind. 


Siaional 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHAE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, Ol 





Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


What's ahead in business, as outlined in tentative form by Edwin Nourse, 
ead of the President's Council of Economic Advisers, is pictured this way: 
Business proSperity seems a reasonable prospect for several more years. 
Spending by Government is likely to be in an increasing trend until mid- 
951 at least, thereby underwriting a high level of activity and of employment. 
Increase in spending by Government revives threat of deficit financing, or 
disturbing increase in taxes, or both. This is an unfavorable point. 

x Full employment, even so, seems assured to mid-195l or longer. 

a Living standards at home, however, may not rise much. If U.S. is to be 
forced to drain off several billions each year to pay for increased armament and 
to help people abroad, then people at home will have to accept less. 

j Years just ahead, on the basis of this analysis by Dr. Nourse, are to be 
ears in which armament spending and help for other countries will keep business 
¢Ctive. Production will be high. But the flow of goods into fields that do not 

involve direct enjoyment for the masses of people will prevent a general rise in 
the standard of living. Not everyone can have everything he wants. 














Then there are these other points: 

Inflation of a runaway type may be avoided. Things may stabilize. 

A pause in the inflation trend is given a good chance as a result of resumed 

output, earlier ore shipments from the Great Lakes, price cuts. 

Recession, on the other hand, is postponed at least, if not avoided. 

Business confidence got a fillip from the developing defense program, the 
Maunching of the foreign-aid program under promising business management. 
z What has happened, according to the Nourse analysis, is that foreign aid and 

Bfense forestalled prospects of a downturn in business activity this year. What 

bmay happen is that these programs will not revive inflationary forces. 








» Exports of U.S. goods are not expected to be any higher this year than last 
ryear. They may be lower. That means no added demand from abroad. 
Defense spending is unlikely to take hold until late 1948 or early 1949. 
These two influences--no sudden increase in exports or in outlays for arms 
-promise to enable business activity and prices to continue on the present pla- 
Pau, Without sharp rises or falls. That is the development the Economic Ad- 
er counts on when he sees favorable near-térm business prospects. 





Long-term prospects are viewed with less optimism. 

Maximum employment probably is assured while defense and aid continue. 

Maximum production also is probable during the life of these programs. 

These two goals of the Employment Act are expected to be met. 

Maximum purchasing power, however, is unlikely to be achieved. What is 
meant by this qualification is that consumers would not be able to absorb all 
output if production were aimed at satisfying consumer wants. 

Suggestion is made that, if the U.S. is to continue to be the defender and 
Supporter of other peoples, ideas of “real” income or living standards may have 
to be revised downward. Also suggested is the likelihood that the country has 
not yet made the adjustment from a war to peace. That may be a long time off. 











Specific trends lend support to Dr. Nourse's near-term analysis. 
Wage increases are being resisted, are not very large even when granted. 
Strikes are not so easily won. That. may deter strikes, sustain output. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 




































@ 
Bank loans to business continue in a declining trend. 
Money supply is considerably smaller than formerly, is shrinking a bit. in 
Supply of goods, in general, is increasing. Automobiles remain scarce, but 
the supply of other products, both hard and soft, comes close to demand. sel 
Most raw materials also are becoming more abundant, except for metals. 
Price movements are not sharp in either direction, up or down. s 
All this suggests that the present plateau of business activity is not be. 
ing disturbed, and that disturbances are nat immediately indicated. - 
Administration's control program is being revised by these trends. ” 
Bank-credit control is no longer being pushed. Fact is that some of the Na 









President's advisers say bank credit may have to expand to enlarge arms plants, 
Consumer-credit control is very unlikely to be revived in any form. 
Mortgage credit will continue to be offered on the present easy terms. 
Allocation control over scarce materials, like steel, is not imminent. 
Voluntary allocations of materials are to be given every chance to work, 
Nothing in the immediate situation suggests revival of Government controls, 

The President's anti-inflation program is to remain on the shelf. 




































Profit renegotiation on defense contracts, however, is likely to return. 
Aircraft industry is made subject to renegotiation in pending bills. 
Defense orders in general are likely to be given the same treatment. 
Renegotiation is to be tried as a method of recapturing any excessive 
profits realized by industry from arms orders. Congress hopes that this system 
can satisfy the public without resorting to higher corporation taxes. 




























Tax rates are not likely to be changed again this year in any field. 
Pay-roll tax for Social Security is to remain as is for another year. 
Excise taxes are not to be disturbed at this session of Congress. 
Income taxes on individuals are not likely to be increased in 1949. 
Tax outlook depends on the budget outlook. Not until the budget is 

threatened with a severe unbalance is Congress likely to act on taxes. 
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This background suggests that production is headed for another record. 
Steel output this year may reach 87,500,000 tons of ingots. Output last 
year was 84,800,000 ingot tons. Steel will continue to be short. 
Auto industry probably will have a 5,000,000-unit year, a bit better than 
in 1947. Steel shortages already are curtailing auto-production schedules. 
Farm machinery, electrical machinery, mining machinery will show gains. 
Radios, office machinery, machine tools may fall below 1947 output. 
Building materials, except for steel, promise to increase in output. 
Furniture production is expected to recover from the first-quarter dip. 
Output of durable goods for 1948 is likely to register 229 on the official 
index. That would compare with 220 last year. Durable output probably will 
remain in a rising trend through this year and through the first half of 1949, 
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Output of nondurable goods, too, is likely to be a bit higher than in 1947, 

Textile output is likely to increase slightly late this year. 

Cotton consumption at last year's rate is expected to continue for 1948. 

Wool consumption is likely to increase because of carpet demands. 

Petroleum industry is set to make a new production record in 1948. 

All in all, the nondurable-production index for 1948 is indicated at 178, 
compared with 172 in 1947. It will be considerably higher at year end. 







































Interest rates show every sign of another rise. Treasury now pays close t0 
1 per cent on 90-day borrowings. That is a strong indication that the rate on 
one-year money will rise to 1% per cent. It's 1% per cent now. 
No change is indicated, however in the 2% per cent long-term rate. 
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@ Accessibility to markets is a ‘‘must’’ in the selection of the right site for a new or relocated 
industry. The strategic location of the Norfolk and Western Railway in the Land of Plenty it 
serves, gives the manufacturer quick and easy access to the markets of this nation and the world. 
@ The N. & W. operates North, South, East, and West, and makes direct connections with other 
major trunk lines that reach the consuming markets in every section of the country. In addition, 
the markets of any nation in the world are accessible through the great, year-round ice-free Port of 
Norfolk, Virginia. @ If you plan to establish a new plant or relocate, this railroad offers 
crossroads location ... home-rooted manpower .. : variety of raw materials... 

/ dependable rail service . . 
the modern Port of Norfolk 
adequate electric power 
and industrial water .. . friendly 

local and state governments . 
world’s finest Bituminous Coal 

progressive communities . . equable 


climate ... and room to grow. 


COLUMBUS 


CINCINNATI : > HAGERSTOWN 


PORTSMOUTH 


BLUEFIELD 
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Six Great States .. . VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 
OHIO, MARYLAND, NORTH CAROLINA, KEN- 

* TUCKY ... For the unvarnished facts, furnished 
in strictest confidence, write to the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Drawer U-102, Norfolk 
and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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enh urge every citizen to observe 


FROM AN EDITORIAL BY 


nlAmerican” Day 


Willtam Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE NEW YORK AMERICAN, FEBRUARY 24, 1935 


' Our fathers founded in this promised 

) land a nation built on the eternal but newly 
recognized principles of liberty, equality, 
and opportunity. 

We have proved the fundamental value 
and validity of those principles by becom- 
ing, under them, in one short century, the 
greatest, the happiest, the richest, the most 
progressive, the most powerful, the most 
prosperous nation in the world. 


We have had, and are having, some ups 
_and downs, some variations in our develop- 
ment, but they are variations of progress; 
they are variations of prosperity; they are 
varying degrees of greatness and happiness. 


We have never reverted to tyranny. 
We have never relapsed to misery. 
We have never starved by the millions. 


We have never been murdered as part 
» of a political program. 

We have never hated and harried each 
Mother in class divisions and distinctions. 


We have never lost our upstanding 
American manhood. 


We have never sacrificed our liberties, 
our right to breathe the wholesome, health- 
ful, invigorating, inspiring air of freedom 
as free men. 

We have never abandoned our national 
independence... 

Let us press forward in peaceful progress 
to the further attainment of these ideals 
and objectives the founders of this nation 
hoped to achieve. 

Let us be loyal to our own country and 
our own principles. 

Let us keep the faith of our fathers. 


QV RAF 


May 16 is “I am an American” Day. The 
Hearst Newspapers—first to sponsor this ‘‘all- 
American expression of Americanism’’—are 
urging that this year every American join in 
its patriotic observance. Let us all express our 
gratitude for the privilege of being Americans. 




















CARCELY a day passes without our 
getting a letter from a business or 
professional man that reads like this: 


“My Stinson is paying for itself. It 
makes my days more productive .. . 
makes my travelling more comfortable. 
What’s it adds a lot of extra 
pleasure to my leisure time!” 





more 


A surprising number of these owners 
are men in their 40’s or 50’s. That fact 
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The great new 48 Stinson. Cruising Speed: 130 m.p.h. Non-stop flying range, at 5,000 feet: 554 mily 


Why more and more men OV 4o 
are flying Stinsons for business and pleasure} 


pleases us. For we designed the great 
new ‘48 Stinson as a personal plane 
that anyone could learn to fly—quickly, 
easily and safely. 

This new Stinson is such a practical 
plane, too! Four people fly in deep- 
cushioned, roomy comfort, with 100 
pounds of luggage. With pilot alone, 
its cargo capacity is 640 pounds. 

See your Stinson dealer today for a 
demonstration flight in the new Stinson 








2. “My flying salesmen 
keep both planes busy 
all the time.” he adds. 
“Our customers appre- 
ciate the faster service 
we're giving.” 

























Voyager or the Flying Station Wagm 


For literature, write Stinson Division, 
Dept. U, Consolidated Vultee Airnt® 
Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, . 
builder of America’s most useful personal plans i 


















tine % 
3. “Our company offic 6 


use one of t 


often 
planes to visit our oll 
four refineries. 0 : 
Stinsons certainly py 
for themselves.” 








1. ““We’re now operating two Stin- 
ul sons,” says E. E. Jackson, general 
sales manager of a Texas oil refinery. 
“We needed real workhorse planes 
p that could fly anywhere, and carry 
up to 12 cases of our oil on rush 
deliveries to customers—that’s why 
\ we chose Stinsons.” 















FREE FLIGHT oe b 


If you are a business or professional man inter 


ested in learning to fly, we invite you to inquit | 
about your Stinson dealer’s free flight instruction | : 
plan. Write W. H. Klenke, General Sales Mane} 
ger, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. No obligation 
——-— 
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World Commerce- Industry 





LONDON....WARSAW....BUENOS AIRES.... 
















>> outpouring of enthusiasm, of gratitude toward the U.S. Congress for voting 
the European Recovery Program, is wearing off. Western Europe is taking a more 
sober second look. Inclination now, among informed officials and businessmen, 

is to see there are some things that even 5,300,000,000 U.S. dollars won't cure. 

Facts beneath the surface, trends overlooked in the headlines, are demand- 
ing attention. You see the developing situation most clearly in Great Britain. 

British leaders have cut short the rejoicing over ERP, over the Italian 
election, over progress in their export drive, in order to take stock. 

They are not reassured by what they see. They're worried about coal, which 
is basic. Their cheers over rising exports tend to fade when they look ahead to 
a buyers’ market, when they add up the bill for imports, when they see how wide 
the gap between exports and imports still is, and how little ERP can do. 

Worries are increased, not reduced, by what goes on inside Britain. 
















t: 554 mila, 
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>> Coal situation illustrates the kind of worry that can't be waved away. 
Production, at first glance, seems to be satisfactory. It's about 4,225,000 





on Wamfe tons a week. That's not up to prewar rate, but it's in line with 1948 target. 
n Division Productivity, output per man, is the real worry. It isn't nearly enough to 
ee Aint pay for mechanizing Britain's mines. Yet, if the mines can't be mechanized, or 


if mechanization can't be financed out of production, then the outlook for effi- 
cient production, for Britain's budget, for the economy as a whole, is dim. 
{| What's needed is an output of about 4 tons per man-shift, at the coal face. 
That would pay for the new machinery, finance the big job of reconstruction. 
sonal paul What _ is being obtained, however, is 2.9 tons per man-shift. That's a lit- 
4 tle better than the figure of 2.81 tons in January, 1947, when Britain's Social- 
' ist Government took over the mines, but it's below prewar, and far below needs. 
Number of miners, at the same time, rises Slowly, may be near the top. 
Absenteeism is still 10 per cent, against 6 or 7 per cent before the war. 
Strike losses, in terms of coal, ran to 1,655,100 tons last year, under 
public ownership, as against 943,100 in 1938, when mines were privately owned. 

















>> Picture of Britain's basic industry, in outline, looks like this: 
Government ownership has failed thus far to attract enough men to the mines, 





sit our olle ay 





cries. Oo «=©0F to keep them on the job, or to dissuade them from time-consuming strikes. 
tainly 0 Mechanization is apparently not the simple cure-all, after all. 

aes Actually, proportion of coal cut by machine has risen from 58 per cent in 
| » 1938, to 75 per cent today. Yet output per man-shift is still below prewar. 


an inter Solution still rests largely with the miners. If they want to, they can 
> inquir® | make or break the mechanization program. Logic of the situation is about 700,- 








truction : 
ae 000 miners, aided by machines, ought to produce more than the same number of 
ligation. 


(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


miners without the machines. When output per man is less, something is wrong, 
Tentative explanation is that miners fear mechanization, as they did before 

the war, fear working themselves out of jobs. Result looks like a slowdown, 
It's something socialization was supposed to cure, but hasn't, quite. 





>> Then there's the idea that what's wrong with production is monopoly. 
Thing to do, Government now says, is to break up combines controlling a 
third or more of a commodity, or at least to publicize their economic sins. 
So a new law is going on the books, to wipe out "restrictive practices." 
Finger points to building materials, electric lamps as first targets. 
Loopholes in law, however, are big enough to let both trade unions and Gov- 
ernment monopolies escape. Thus, nationalized industries are all exempt. 














>> It's a safe bet that the hullabaloo about monopoly in Britain won't add up 
to very much. Production problem keeps coming back to question of incentive. 
Workers, in the saddle, have put the emphasis on security. 
Capitalists see the incentive to produce undermined by priority on security, 
see the cost of security absorbing too much production, keeping taxes sky-high. 
Cost of security, actually, comes to about half of a national budget that 
is three times the prewar level. In a $12,000,000,000 budget, spending for food 
subsidies, for housing, for cradle-to-grave security, amounts to $5, 750,000,000. 
So capitalists, big and little, dip into savings to pay taxes, see less and 
less reason to save or invest, ask how production can expand without capital. 
And suspicion dawns that maybe Socialists disapprove of private profit. 
British problem, in any event, is somehow to get output per man on a rising 
curve. That's needed to lick both internal inflation and external deficits. 
Truth is, gap between exports and imports is not narrowing according to 
plan. Gap was bigger in March than in February. Exports were up, but imports 
were up even more. Marshall Plan dollars, it now appears, may pay for excess of 
imports from U.S., but finance only half of the unfavorable balance with Canada. 
Salvation for Britain, in other words, is not yet in sight. 














>> It's not yet clear how far the British will be allowed to save dollars by 
trading with the East, with countries on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
Loan to Poland, to finance Polish purchase of $30,000,000 worth of British 
machinery, wool, rubber, is the latest in a series of deals with the East. 
Question is whether this deal will look all right to the U.S. Congress, or 
to American officials trying to limit shipments to the Russian sphere. 
As it is, Poland is having difficulties buying capital goods from the U.S., 
even with a $40,000,000 loan from the Export-Import Bank. U.S. is hesitating. 
Puzzle is how far U.S. can go in restricting trade between East and West in 
Europe, when recovery in Western Europe admittedly calls for trade with East. 
Anglo-Polish deal shapes up as a handy test case, if one is needed. 





>> Lure of ERP dollars is apparently having its effect on Argentina. 

Grain sale at world prices is now on record. It marks the first big break 
in Argentina's policy of charging all the market will bear for her exports. 

Deal, closed by U.S. Army, involves 200,000 metric tons of corn, for use in 
occupied areas. Price is $2.59 per bushel, f.o.b. Argentine ports. 

It's an indication that Argentina, among others, is hungry for dollars. 
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Life Around 





Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


roblems in Berlin—how to ship a piano, 


a bicycle and a Russian general's lunch 


BERLIN 

ERE THE SITUATION ITSELF less criti- 

cal, some of the happenings around 

Berlin the last few days would seem 

metty amusing. Take, for example, the 

tase of the two American women who 
yot into a fist fight. 

It started in a grocery store operated 
by the Army. One of the women ap- 
Seared to be stocking up on everything 
sight. The second dropped some re- 
mark about the antics of hysterical peo- 
be-and the fight started. 

There was, too, the worried American 
voman who wanted to know how to ship 
her piano to satety. Another is making 
rrangements to ship her bicycle back to 
haven in the United States. 

Such incidents have been the excep- 
ion, but for the Americans in Berlin they 
we helped to lighten the tense mo- 
ents. The Americans, incidentally, got 
heir best chuckles out of the case of the 
hussian general and his lunch. 

Most people have read of how the gen- 
rl and seven other Russians were fur- 









+ 


bhed food by armed convoy during the 
ky they occupied the German railway 
ministration building while American 
LPs stood guard outside. But the exact 
tails of the incident give an amusing 
ist to a serious situation. 
The American Military Police were 
der orders to let no Russians enter the 
ding. After awhile a Russian Army 
ck-American made—drove up the 
eet and halted before the building. 
¢ Russian carried a machine gun. Five 
"as Were armed less formidably. They 
ded out a 5-gallon tin, a basket and 
me packages of food. 


Y 7, 1948 


“For the general,” said one of the Rus- 
sians. A German policeman took the 
lunch and was permitted to carry it to the 
general and his seven fellow countrymen. 

The American women in Berlin get a 
laugh out of such happenings. But most 
of them are genuinely angry at the pres- 
ent state of affairs with the Russians in 
the city. They are determined to stay and 
carry on. Only 16 of about 1,200 Ameri- 
can families in Berlin had asked to leave 
Germany 10 days after the crisis began. 


Anyway, the theater is nice 


The theater and opera season is going 
strong in all four sectors of Berlin. It’s the 
one program for rebuilding Germany over 
which there is no serious dispute among 
occupation powers. 

Quality of acting often is not too good. 
But there’s enough variety to satisfy most 
tastes. 

“Three Men on a Horse,” the one-time 
Broadway hit about race-track gambling, 
is over 200 pertormances old in the U. S. 
sector. Germans crowd the house nightly 
and roar with laughter at the superb 
German translations ef the racing man’s 
jargon. - 

“Jeanne d’Arc,” dramatic oratorio on 
the life of the French martyr, has been a 
high point at the City Opera Company in 
the British sector. Critics say the per- 
formance here surpasses versions seen in 
America or elsewhere in Europe. 

Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus” fills the 
house at Komische Oper in the Russian 
sector. And the State Opera, also in the 
Russian sector, has received favorable 
notices for excellent scenery and good 
singing. “Manon” has been highly popu- 
lar. So has Tschaikovsky’s “Pique Dame.” 

The theaters in the Russian zone un- 
questionably have the best of it from the 
standpoint of physical equipment. The 
best theater buildings are in the Russian 
sector, in the center of the city. And the 
Soviets also have gone to great pains to 
help artists and producers renovate the 
buildings, get scenery and costumes. 

The Russians, for example, made it 
possible to rebuild the badly damaged 
Komische Oper. It’s like new now, with 
white and gold decorations and a tre- 
mendous, sparkling chandelier hanging 
from the dome. 


the World 








The Russians seem inclined, too, to 
pamper the artists. Special food rations 
and a theater restaurant, where actors can 
eat well and cheaply, are far more gen- 
erous than in the other sectors, actors say. 

But all sectors are striving to help the 
Germans rebuild a good theater. Plays 
are made available through the various 
military governments. Assistance is pro- 
vided in getting scenery. The Russians 
sponsored a People’s Theater. Now the 
three other powers are backing another. 

Among the four sectors one can find 
almost any type of play or opera. Nice 
thing about the theater is its international 
quality. Germans, Russians, Americans, 
French, British, Swedes, Egyptians and 
Brazilians all attend side by side. They 
are courteous to one another, too. That 
is a circumstance one doesn’t always find 
in Germany these days. T. F. H. 


Argentina’s role 
as a melting pot 


OLIVOS, ARGENTINA 

HE FOREIGN COMMUNITIES in this quiet 
| onetates outside Buenos Aires are buzz- 
ing about the blunt advice given to them 
the other day in the local Scots School 
auditorium by President Perén’s economic 
adviser, Miguel Miranda. 

Miranda had been invited to say a few 
words about the duties and prospects of 
the British community in Argentina, and 
he didn’t pull any punches. He warned 
British residents—and all foreigners, by 
implication—to educate their children 
“with a look toward Argentina and not as 
you have done up to the present, looking 
toward your [home] islands.” 

The Argentine official struck a sore 
point for foreign residents, especially Brit- 
ish and American businessmen and their 
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's hace better 


One of the important needs of 
Venetian blind slat producers is 
camber-free steel of uniform 
thickness throughout width and 
length. Any variation prevents 
even application of corrosion- 
resistant and the vari- 
colored enamels essential for best 
appearance, service and _ life. 
That’s why CMP Thinsteel is a 
natural for Venetian blind slat 
production — accuracy to gauge 
is the special characteristic iden- 
tified with all CMP light-gauge 
cold rolled strip steel products. 
And that’s one reason why Vene- 
tian blinds made from CMP 
Thinsteel showing larger 
profits for discriminating manu- 
facturers and insuring customer 
satisfaction and good will. 


agents 


are 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 


Gils 
the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO e¢ DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS * BUFFALO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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families—a large number of whom live in 
Olivos. Foreigners maintain their own 
schools. Their children are taught two 
languages. School hours and curricula are 
doubled in order to meet Argentine and 
foreign regulations. 

Dislike of foreigners is growing in Ar- 
gentina and Latin America generally. 
“Economic independence” is being adopt- 
ed as a goal by more and more govern- 
ments, and Mr. Peron has even issued a 
“declaration of economic independence.” 

British capital did more than any other 
to build up this country with railways, 
waterworks, streetcar lines, electric lights 
and gas plants. And there are 75,000 
Britons in Argentina today—probably a 
bigger community than in any other non- 
British part of the world. 

Americans in Argentina—of whom there 
are some 3,800—aren’t finding life easier, 
either. Propaganda against “Yankee im- 
perialism” is spread not only by Com- 
munists, but also by others far more 
numerous. 

Foreigners are meeting increasing dif- 
ficulties these days. Except in the case of 
tourist visas, Americans encounter unbe- 





lievable obstacles in obtaining or renew- 
ing a residence visa to stay in Argentina. 
One American was refused renewal of his 
automobile license because he did not 
have an official Argentine identity docu- 
ment. But he could not get an identifica- 
tion document because he had no perma- 
nent visa. He could not get a permanent 
visa because that requires giving up his 
passport to the Argentine Government 
for at least six months. He could not do 
this because he makes occasional trips 
outside of Argentina. His car may be 
useless. 

Children born to foreigners here be- 
come Argentines, in the eyes of the Gov- 
ernment, and cannot leave the country 
without Argentine passports and permis- 
sion. A son born to American parents 
here, and considered an American citizen 
by the U.S., nevertheless is subject to 
compulsory military service in the Argen- 
tine Army. 

One of the local English dailies edi- 
torially takes the position that “immi- 
grants, while remaining loyal subjects to 
foreign kings, can still be good citizens of 
the country of their adoption.” 

Miranda’s word to the British the other 
day was that their prospects, like those 
of “all foreigners of good will,” are bright 
under the new regime in Argentina not 
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brighter than ever before and many tgggne CO” 
better than the future of the “old jis the 0 
try.” His price—“Openly join our De Store—is 
leaving aside prejudices’—is one ie Befor 
many foreigners are seriously Contempgmwere SU} 
ing these days. pigeon Dec. 
Douglas 
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service on U.S. highways is starting estreetcar: 
motoring career all over again. Vedding 
The visitor gets the impression tif MThe adv 
any automobile that left a Detroit ayegqup busit 
bly line ten years or so ago and has sigggHoneym' 
piled up mileage equal to five trips arogygShrine - 
the world is just ready to start hauig@Family A 
Mexico’s middle-class tourists up aggmoons Ye 
down the Mexican mountains. But th 
These old cars are doing duty as cg 
mercial vehicles, turismos to ferry p; 
gers across the countryside at rates ih mae: 
run a little above a cent a mile. The comm i 
pany operating the turismo fleet gets fe Sees 
share of the total income from the aii (?/7 Gb 
and the driver gets about 40 cents; 
hour. For this he must be a driver, 
optimist, and somewhat of a mechaui 
The first rule tor the drivers appears 
be: Don’t worry. When a hub ca 
knocked off, they take one from anoth 
car. If the muffler corrodes away, th 
just let the motor roar. When the thingfithe cutth 
of the mountains causes an old motoriffment-stor 
overheat, passengers and driver sit a™{Departme 
peel tangerines while it cools off. Ss, SNC 
Nine people, counting the driver, pajtreamline 
into a touring model of these turisnf{Mitsukosh 
ferries. The three who were last to bilby 50 per 
their tickets crouch on folding seats @luirdressit 
the middle. haircut an 
Local distributors—one U.S. manulifnents, ma 
turer alone has licensed 99 repair statioiftograph an 
around Mexico—would gladly provid Even t 
periodic checkup service for the turism prospectiv 
But the drivers seem to think that woufffranged | 
add to their operating costs. As it is, théffeaus, for 
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sake up for the loss‘of Government sub- 
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Argenj idies, Which now are forbidden by occu- 
dr pation officials. But the competition from 
¥ - he commercial marriage bureaus—such 
“oly "EE; the one at the Mitsukoshi Department 
ur a Ktore—is hard to beat. Pa thee 
one age Before the surrender, the Shinto shrines 
sntempilmvere supported by the Government. But, 
af mn Dec. 15, 1949, General of the Army 


Douglas MacArthur cut the shrines adrift 
fom the Government in line with the 
rogram of abolishing state Shintoism. 
Suddenly, the shrines had to find a new 
kource of revenue or fold up. Marriage 
business may be the answer. 

F To attract altar-bound couples, the 
Temples are offering | “packaged wed- 
Tings.” One of Tokyo's leading shrines, 
logi Shrine, displays placards in all the 
streetcars advising couples to “Hold Your 
MWedding Ceremonies at Nogi Shrine.” 
ssion tggthe advertising placards seek to drum 
‘it ayeggup business thus: “From w edding to 
| has sigggHoneymoon .. . the Holy Site of Nogi 
ips arowgeobrine . . - Inspiring Ceremonies 

rt haulggFamily Atmosphere Banquets ... Honey- 
; up agmoons You Won't Forget. 

But the Shinto shrines are worried by 
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off. hess, sending 2,400 couples through its 
river, pa@treamlined marriage service every year. 
se turism{Mitsukoshi undercuts the Shinto shrines 
ast to bilby 50 per cent and provides the bride’s 
g seats @uirdressing and make-up, bridegroom’s 


haircut and shave, rental of wedding gar- 
. manuliiments, marriage ceremony, wedding pho- 
air statioiftograph and wedding breakfast. 
y provi Even the finding and courting of a 
e turism@prospective bride—or bridegroom—can be 
that woulffranged by the commercial marriage bu- 
it is, thifeaus, for a price. Romance traditionally 
nd wheeifitas been a formal and businesslike affair 
n, they @fin Japan, and the advent of “dem-o- 
R.AMBtasie” hasn’t changed the system much. 
lore than 90 per cent of the 3,300 mar- 
lages that take place daily are arranged 
by go-betweens—either amateurs or pro- 
essionals. The Ginza Marriage Consulta- 
in and Promotion Center in downtown 
SY  Plokyo, for example, handles as many as 
0 applications in one month. The Japa- 
rouigese Government itself operates a Eu- 
trying @Beuic Marriage Consultation Center in 
drummilgpte of Tokyo’s big department stores and 
jarket. [Meceives about 2,000 applications a year 
| weddiggiom men and women seeking marriage 
un effort Partners, iF. 
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Princess ‘ by 


Aloha ixh 


6-ORCHI 
CORSAGE 


flown from 
ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
HOTEL, Honolulu 


YOU HAVE BEEN PAYING $7.50 to $15.00, 
AND EVEN MORE, for a single orchid. Naturally, 
you wonder how we can offer you six exquisite 
orchids, tailored into an enchanting corsage, beau- 
tifully beribboned, for only $7.50, all charges paid. 


Right now Princess Aloha Orchids are growing 
in great profusion in Hawaii, where they grow 
under natural conditions at a fraction of what it 
costs to produce the less hardy hothouse variety. 
The latter must of necessity sell for much more, 
although they usually die quicker when removed 
from their artificial surroundings. 


Princess Aloha Orchids are the same long lasting 
orchids featured in our shop in the famous Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel. Absolutely true orchids, they are 
the same color and conformation as the higher 
priced kind, but somewhat smaller, averaging be- 
tween 2%” to 3” in diameter. This slightly smaller 
size enhances their breathtaking loveliness, espe- 
cially when six are assembled in a corsage, just the 
right size for Milady’s shoulder. They have been 
known to be worn for as long as five days. 


Sturdily braced to prevent crushing, shipments 
are individually KIMPAKaged to guard against cli- 
matic changes. Guaranteed to arrive in perfect 
condition (virtually overnight) .. . 


WE DELIVER ON EXACT DATE YOU 
SPECIFY. All of our ship ts are bonded b 


y 
Lumbermen’s Mutual for $100,000. On Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day and Easter alone, for example, 








Reading the news of national and 
international affairs at home each 
week is the regular practice of 80% 
of the readers of this magazine. 
Important advertisers are quick to 
eash in on the advantages of such 


an opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





cool 
ALL DAY! 


COOL 
ALL NIGHT! 


Guest-controlled 
air conditioning 
«+. noiseproofing 
-..and a radio 
in every room! 
















Delivered ANYWHERE in U. S. 
by AIR EXPRESS 






AVERAGE DELIVERY 
TIME 24 HOURS 


our shipments ran into the thousands, and proved, 
beyond all doubt, there is no more safe or sure 
way to send flowers, if you want them to arrive 
on the dot, in the pink of condition. Our hats off 
to the Air Express Division of the Railway Express. 


The lucky person who receives such an exciting 
gift will be thrice thrilled to have it arrive by 
AIR EXPRESS. In addition to the distance it has 
travelled under a world-renowned label, an extra 
compliment is implied. You were not satisfied to 
do the commonplace thing. Nor is there anything 
ordinary about the magnificent red and gold em- 
bossed Royal Hawaiian Hotel gift box in which 
the corsage is delivered, your personal card or 
message inside. The gift box is second in beauty 
only to the flowers themselves. 


Only $7.50 delivered. Send order to address 
shown in coupon below. 


(Constantly available for air express 
shipment at unvarying and invariably low 
prices, Hawaiian and Californian Carna- 
tions, Mystery Gardenias, Red Roses, 
Birds of Paradise, etc.W rite for brochure.) 














Biltmore Flowers & Gifts, Dept. H-30 ; 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

SEND Princess Aloha Orchid CORSAGE TO: 

PRINT NAME ; 
Street No. 

Deve 1 

| City State | 

| Deliver on or before 1 

| CHECK ONE CHECK ONE | 

| HERE HERE | 
O $7.50 is J Use my card en- 

| enclosed. closed. | 

1 © Send bill to ad- (0 Put enclosed mes- | 
dress on_ enclosed sage on your specia} 

| ! 

| letterhead. gift card. i 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
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Borden 


DIVIDEND Ne. 153 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1948, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 11, 1948. 


E. L. NOETZEL 
Apvil 27, 1948 Treasurer 
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British Plea for Atom-Bomb Ban... Mr. Taber's Rein 
On European Aid... Mr. Wallace’s Strength in Sou 


George Allen, as an emissary of Presi- 
dent Truman, has been trying to in- 
duce General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower to undertake a mission to 
Moscow in which he would explore 
the possibilities of an accord with 
Joseph Stalin. The White House is 
coming around to the view that the 
only way to cut the political ground 
from under Henry Wallace is to 
show a readiness to resume friendly 
relations with the Russians in an ef- 
fort to find a basis for peace. 


xk 


Fears held previously by George Mar- 
shall, Secretary of State, and his aides, 
that any peace move initiated by 
the United States would be con- 
strued as a sign of weakness have 
been lessened by the victory of the 
West in the Italian election. U.S. 
strategy had been geared to the idea 
that peace talks with Russia would 
be unwise until the Western powers 
had strengthened their position in 
Western Europe. 


x *k * 


James Forrestal, Defense Secretary, 
is tipped off that Congress in the end 
will agree not to spend more money 
than the Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sider necessary to support the defense 
forces of the country. Congress is 
struggling to put up $15,700,000,000 
more for defense than the Joint Chiefs 
think necessary over the next three 
years. 


mK ot 


Great Britain wants the United States 
to agree not to use the atomic bomb 
in event that war should break out 
against Russia. Britain’s military 
advisers are convinced that Rus- 
sians will possess the bomb within a 
relatively few years and will be 
in a position to use it with great 
effect against the British Isles in 
event the bomb should be _ used 
against Russia. 


ok ok 


War in less than 10 or 12 years is not 
regarded as probable by the top mili- 
tary planners of Great Britain. 
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John Taber, holding the purse strings 
as head of the House Appropriations 
Committee, is making life a bit com- 
plicated for Paul Hoffman, head of 
the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Taber is forcing ECA to 
justify appropriations for all of the 
items included in the billions of aid 
to go to Europe. It may take coaxing 
by the White House and Secretary of 
State to get money for some of the 
projects that are being proposed. 


xk 


William H. Draper, Jr., Under Sec- 
retary of the Army, and not State De- 
partment’s Assistant Secretary Charles 
E. Saltzman, is calling the tune at 
this end on U.S. policy with regard 
to Germany. Diplomats are on the 
side lines in this situation while the 
generals make the key decisions. 


x * & 


President Truman will ask consent of 
Congress before dispatching U.S. 
troops to do police work in Palestine 
or other distant parts of the world. 
Mr. Truman can point to past ex- 
perience to justify his ordering of 
troops into foreign service in peace- 
time without consent of Congress, but 
the President is advised that Congress 
still can wield the whip hand by bar- 
ring use of appropriations to support 
these troops if it disapproves their 
use. A compromise thus 1s indicated. 


xk * 


U.S. is not to agree to enter a firm 
and specific military alliance to come 
to the aid of Western Europe in event 
of attack, but is working out details 
of a plan to agree to consult with a 
view to intervention in event of ag- 
gression aimed at Western European 
nations. Actually, in case of a Russian 
move westward, U.S. automatically 
would be involved, but it doesn’t want 
to write that fact down on paper. 


x * 


James Dunn, U.S. Ambassador to 
Italy, is being credited with a mas- 
terly job of campaign organization 
and of campaigning in the Italian 
election. He engaged in almost every- 


thing but a baby-kissing campaign 
order to get over the U.S. story tof 
Italian voters. Some Democrats wo, 
like to have him back in U. S. runpj 
their 1948 campaign here. 


x *k* * 


Henry Wallace is expected by 9 
prominent Democratic Senators | 
poll enough votes in one or 

Southern States to throw the elect 
in those States to the Republig 
candidate for President. 


2 


xk k * 


Alabama, when she leads off ba 

ing in the Democratic Convention, 
Setting set to cast her 26 votes 
General Eisenhower. Arizona will 


’ for Mr. Truman. But Arkansas 


follow with a possible 22 votes 
General Eisenhower. The idea will 
to start a band wagon rolling. 


x * < 


Governor Earl Warren of Califor 
is being looked over very caref 

this time by some key leaders int 
Republican Party. He is in a positi 
to get a big play if the G.O.P. 
tangled up in trying to nominate 
candidate for the Presidency. : 


xk * 


Harold Stassen, in spite of his bai 
wagon move in the primaries, is m 
ing little or no progress in his eff 
to win over the Republican consef 
ative group that is in a position to¥ 
to a candidate not regarded a3@ 
ceptable. The conservative wing ® 
control the Convention machinef 


"ok SS 


Paul Herzog, Chairman of the? 
tional Labor Relations Board, # 
line for appointment to a fed 
judgeship before this year is out. © 


kk 


Tom Clark, Attorney General, 
balking at dismissal of the antitl 
suit against the Aluminum iné : 
although it now is split up with @™ 
companies competing for the busi 

no one of which has more than 4} 
cent of productive capacity. 
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